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EDITORIAL 


THE CENTRAL ISSUE 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The current spotlight of public attention which has been focused upon 
the science and mathematics curriculums may be a most constructive force 
provided that it is not switched off or diverted before it has had time to be- 
come fully effective. In the widespread concern over American technological 
achievement in comparison with that of other countries in the world, notably 
Russia, everyone asks, with a sense of urgency, is our scientific and mathe- 
matical education adequate? If it is not, and considerable evidence supports 
the contention, then what should be done ? 

The clear and present danger here emphasized is that we be not diverted 
from answering the central questions by a series of cautions not to over- 
emphasize science and mathematics at the expense of the social sciences and 
the humanities. While it may not be intended by those who have joined in 
this chorus of ‘“‘warning against imbalance” the net effect could easily impede 
or even block much-needed reform in scientific and technical curriculums. 
Change is difficult at best. If the voice of caution sounds too long and loud 
by those who worry about imbalance, the net effect may be inaction. 

Sight should not be lost of some of the following ideas about mathe- 
matics and science education in this country which the spotlight has re- 
trieved from the hidden recesses. 

First, the amount and quality of science instruction in elementary schools 
has undergone major change in the past few decades, while the high school 
curriculum in this same subject has not. Here is a significant maladjust- 
ment which requires remedy. The diversity of elementary school districts, 
each with its unique program, which feed into a high school district is not 
now taken adequately into account. Only sporadic attempts are now made to 
measure the scientific achievement of a youngster as he enters high school, 
and on this basis to have him begin the proper course and follow a continu- 
ous program of science education which takes this past achievement—as 
well as his interest, aptitudes, and future plans—into account. (We do a 
somewhat better job in mathematics on this score, although, here too there 
is still much remaining to be done.) To be specific: is general science, which 
developed before science was a part of elementary education, any longer a 
justifiable beginning course in high school in view of what now has gone 
before in elementary school? If it is justifiable, for whom, and at what 
point ? 

It is clear that major problems exist in the present subject matter of high 
school science. For example, while a rather satisfactory merging of the 
different life sciences has been achieved in the high school biology course, 
a similar development in the physical sciences has not taken place. Herein 
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may lie one of the reasons for the disturbingly low enrollments in physics 
and chemistry. 

A further difficulty with the science curriculum of the high school is that 
such rapid changes are occurring in scientific knowledge that large segments 
of regular subject matter are obsolete, so that radical surgery and reorgani- 
zation of content is required. The scientists themselves, who have hereto- 
fore taken so little interest in the curriculums of the elementary and the high 
schools, have begun to awaken to their importance. Comparing their up-to- 
date scientific knowledge with what they find being taught in the lower 
schools, they conclude that all is not well. The preparation and testing of 
new curricular materials for use in the schools is expensive and time-con- 
suming. With the elimination of the accumulated detail that now inundates 
the science curriculum, better science education and more time for the hu- 
manities may both result. 

Analysis of the mathematics curriculum of the high school reveals, ac- 
cording to the mathematicians who, as the scientists, have finally become 
concerned as they saw their supply of new talent drying up at its source, that 
the new and revolutionary concepts in mathematics which have been dis- 
covered over the past century, have never found their way into the high 
school curriculum. Even though experimental materials are now being pre- 
pared, as with science, the journey will be long, difficult, and expensive be- 
fore they are ready for widespread use in the classrooms of the nation’s high 
schools. 

While Americans may have long excelled in technological applications 
of science and mathematics, the current debate has brought forth the con- 
tention by some of our most thoughtful leaders that basic science has never 
been fundamentally appreciated in this culture. Pure research has always 
taken second place. Witness the very large proportion of the distinguished 
names in fundamental scientific discovery that are non-American even 
though some have found refuge in this country. If this charge is true, then 
can and must we not change the situation ? This will call for alteration of the 
elementary and high school curriculum. For who would deny that the 
American attitude of respect or lack thereof for basic science will be in- 
culcated and reflected in the honor given to it in the common schools as well 
as in the colleges and universities ? 

Is this low valuation of basic science a cause or an effect of the less pro- 
portionate attention given in the American high school curriculum, especially 
for the academically talented youth, to mathematics and science than is given 
in the schools of other countries ? 

What do we now typically require of all pupils in a four-year high 
school ? 

4 years of physical education 

3 years of English (no foreign language ) 
2 to 3 years of social studies 

1 to 2 years of science 

1 year of mathematics 
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Look carefully at this. Don’t just accept it. Think about it. Does it 
represent a desirable balance from the sum total of human knowledge and 
wisdom? These requirements constitute roughly one-half of a student’s 
program of studies. In this half, note that only minor attention is now de- 
voted to mathematics and science. Given conditions of the modern twentieth 
century, is this relatively minor role now accorded mathematics and science 
in the curriculum too much, or is it even likely to become so? 

The proportion of required and elective subjects is quite different in 
American and in European schools. The balance of a pupil’s education can- 
not be properly judged by looking only at the required subjects. Attention 
must be directed also to what students elect. And it is here, with the help of 
a much more extensively developed guidance system that the American high 
school has achieved a breadth of curriculum which sharply contrasts with 
European secondary education. It may be, though it does not automatically 
follow, that liberal provision for electives, with adequate guidance, is the 
best way to achieve a properly balanced education. [Even so, in looking at 
the American high school curriculum, two questions need to be asked : 


1. is the balance of required subjects and electives in the present high 
school curriculum satisfactory? (there are those who now argue 
strongly that it is not) 

2. if the total proportion of required and elective subjects is in balance, 
then within the present requirements, is proper attention being given 
to the right subjects? (again, there is strong argument that some 
alteration is needed ) 


By any standard, however, mathematics and science in the current Amer- 
ican high school do not occupy avery prominent place in the required part 
of the curriculum. To the extent that they have achieved importance, they 
have made their way chiefly as an elective part of the curriculum. Is this the 
route they should continue to follow in their development—as have music 
and the fine and practical arts? Or should they be given a more central and 
preferred place by requirement ? 

The current discussion has called attention to a very important fact : with 
greater flexibility of classes, in not requiring that all subjects be studied for 
equal amounts of time each day or for an equal number of days each week, it 
would be possible—and we are inclined to think desirable—for everyone to 
study mathematics and science for each of the secondary school years, as 
indeed it would be possible and desirable for all of the other subjects which 
are basic to the general education of a growing young person today. The 
possibility for greatly increasing the quality and effectiveness of instruction 
has been given new impetus through experimentation with larger classes, 
laboratory and other types of assistance to teachers, and new materials of 
instruction such as slides, motion pictures, tape recordings, and open and 
closed circuit television. 

It is difficult to lose that which you do not have. To destroy a desirable 
balance between the sciences and the humanities in the high school curricu- 
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lum, you must first have had one. And it is doubtful that we have ever 
achieved this. 

The most significant fact is that marked changes are called for in both 
the humanities and the sciences. A debate over which is the more important 
must not be permitted to deflect us from the basic task which is to demon- 
strate that both are essential and must be interrelated. The spirit and man- 
ner of science teaching must be such that it is truly a liberal subject; a hu- 
manistic study taught with bias and lack of objectivity, loses its force. While 
it is possible that the current balance between the sciences and the humanities 
is not proper, it is much more likely that the interpretation and emphasis 
within cach, especially as it relates to the other, needs alteration. Here is 
a more likely place to expend major energy, rather than in pointless debate 
over which is the more important of two basic essentials. 

The central issue in the high school curriculum is not that of gaining or 
losing a proper balance between the sciences and the humanities, but one of 
being sufficiently bold, imaginative, and energetic to make the curricular 
reforms in all fields of knowledge which will insure to each growing 
young American an education both broad and deep. It is an issue as to 
whether we can bring the university academic specialists into serious, sus- 
tained collaboration with those who work in the high school, to select that 
knowledge which is of most worth, to discard that which is useless, in- 
accurate, and obsolete, and to develop new curricular materials in a usable 
form; and finally, it is an issue of seeing that the high school teacher 1s 
enabled to keep abreast of new knowledge and to use his competence to the 
maximum in puting a revised curriculum into operation. 


R. N. B. 





The State of California has moved conspicuously to provide higher educational facili- 
ties to accommodate the steadily increasing numbers of high school and junior college gradu- 
ates. Expansion of school plants is well illustrated in the San Joaquin Valley, where a new 
Fresno State College campus has blossomed in the past few years. The impressive site— 
with 160 acres for the academic center and about 1,000 acres for the farm school—climaxes 
a continued growth since 1911 

Formal dedication for the $25,000,000 campus will be conducted from May 3 to May 10. 
All the facilities of one of the West’s most modern educational plants will be opened for 
public inspection ; thousands are expected to tour the facilities for liberal arts study, teacher 
training, science education, agriculture and other pursuits. : 

Numerous and varied activities during the week-long festivity will range from micro- 
wave demonstrations and plant physiology exhibits to symphonic concerts and an outdoor 
staging of Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew. Leading educational and scholastic or- 
ganizations will meet on campus to pay tribute to the new college: Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi, the American Society for Engineering Education. Presidents of the ten Cali- 
fornia state colleges will conduct a three-day meeting, and a new chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
will be installed. 

The full program will culminate on the morning of May 9 with a dedication convoca- 
tion: a procession of faculty, administration and civic dignitaries who will hear an address 
by Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, retiring president of the University of California. 














Counteracting the Anti-Educational 
Influence of Pictorial Communication 


By HERBERT B. PALMER* 


The American scene today is not only cluttered but overburdened with 
pictures. No relief is in sight. And in this blizzard of imagery sits the 
school, reaching for the minds and attention of men. If school didn’t have 
the law on its side would pupils flock to the picture networks ? 

Of course such a choice is not yet put upon us but if cool heads and 
thoughtful people do not prevail, in the end the mass media with their pic- 
torial war heads may make serious dents in our evolving sane systems of 
education. The basic threat of the picture is its anti-educational bias, for it 
can combat the kind and quality of learning that our schools elicit. What 
should schools do about it? Should the schools change, as some educators 
hold, or should the media? What can the public do about it ?, What has been 
done ? 

It is our intent here to suggest that the best defense educators and so- 
ciety have against anti-educational distractions is the understanding and 
teaching of the whole communication process with particular emphasis on 
critical judgment. 


The Problems of Target and Mutation 


Educators are properly concerned with nurturing the young and inex- 
perienced in ways of living which society considers good (1). Thus part 
of the educator’s job is in the nature of watchdog over social ills. 

There is nothing intrinsically bad about television, pictorial journalism, 
visual advertising, motion pictures, etc. However, since “communication 
is the chief instrument of education” (2) educators are particularly sensi- 
tive to problems that arise from all message-handling techniques. During 
its phenomenal rise to ubiquity, pictorial media have created at least two 
areas of problems: 


1. The area of audience target efficiency. 
2. The area of message mutation. 


In the first instance messages meant for adults reach children and vice versa. 
In the latter case when the messages finally arrive they do not correspond 
with what the sender thought he sent. 

For example, in television crime and morbidity find attentive child 
audiences. Even if the child knows that these programs are meant for 
adults he gets the idea that watching the enactment of crime, and perhaps 


* Independent Consultant in Education and Communication, Los Angeles. 
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crime itself, is an essential part of American life. It was Anna Freud who 
pointed out that the terrible thing about older children living in England dur- 
ing the Blitz was that they never witnessed much else but destruction and 
thus could not be educated to repress violence and aggression. (3) Similarly 
today many children see so much violence that they consider it a proper form 
of entertainment . . . perhaps until they try it. Adolescents in particular 
get strange ideas from our pictorial media, not only about crime but about 
tobacco, alcoholic beverages, or trading in your old (last year’s) car, TV 
set, home or, mother for a new model. Thus with the pictorial media pro- 
viding a new environment the educators’ task is made that much more diffi- 
cult. 

Adults are rightly apprehensive about the influence of these media on 
children, especially when young people view adult subjects. (Incidentally, 
children aren't at all concerned about the influence of their programs on 
adults.) For one thing adults realize that there is a clear distinction between 
entertainment and information and they are not sure that children can so 
differentiate. This is a recognition of the message mutation, a fear that the 
message of the picture will be misread. The fact that adults commit most 
of the crimes is not necessarily a contradiction, for pathologies have long 
histories. 

If messages do not reach the receivers as intended, and, at that, reach 
the wrong receivers they thus are potentially an anti-educational and im- 
moral force. 

Social Action 

Pictures as ways of communicating have been with man for a long time. 
They have been in evidence in every human culture. The famous author- 
scientist Lancelot Hogben even attributes man’s uniqueness to his “picture 
making ability.” (4) Great technological changes have taken place in the 
manner of production and distribution of images. Corresponding with 
these changes the consuming public had to learn new symbolic systems in 
order to utilize and understand the picture. A sixteenth century wood cut, 
for example, is a very different thing from a photograph today. 

Invariably some pressure of need produces the change and when the 
change arrives people use it, often merely because it is available. Today 
schools are being pressured into using television merely because it is here. 

But change engenders resistance, too, not only from the producers of 
displaced techniques but from consumers too. Society benefits from the en- 
suing discussion, pro and con, which produces useful conclusions and tested 
values. 

Take the pictorial media today with the serious problems of target and 
mutation. Popular resistance and reaction has taken several forms of social 
action : 


1. Regulation and Censorship 


Here both consumers and producers have brought about codes, de- 
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cency formulae, rulings, etc. to prevent further anti-social conse- 
quences. 


ho 


Boycott and Rejection 


This form of action tends to punish the producer rather than regu- 
late. Consumer groups agree not to purchase a sponsor's product or 
they avoid and condemn a specific production. 


3. Selective Reward 
In this form of action, positive rather than negative, excessive praise 
and reward is placed on the more socially desirable productions. 

4. Acceptance 
Here a section of the public is willing to accept change as is. They 
justify and defend the new sometimes for its own sake and some- 
times for the challenge it offers the complacent. 


Yet in spite of these forms of social action, all currently employed, the prob- 
lems are still with us; the action has been ineffective and temporary. Why 
hasn't it worked ? 


Communications Have Complex Functions 


One answer is in the complexity of modern-day communication and the 
inter-relatedness of the communication functions of entertainment, sales, 
and information (5). The person who would censor certain “entertain- 
ment” wouldn't think of censoring information or sales. The one who boy- 
cotts antisocial media performances thinks he is stopping the transmission 
of harmful information and would not reject sales or entertainment. 

But entertainment, sales and information are completely and inextricably 
tangled with one another. For example, motion picture producers have been 
accused of going beyond entertainment to influence public opinion. The ad- 
vertisements, editorial, and news pictures in periodicals have become so non- 
distinguishable (from one another) that editors have labeled the different 
categories. [Entertainment has become big news and news selling is big 
business. Even in some “educational” visual aids one cannot tell if they are 
offering entertainment, information, or just plain selling. 

How then can any of the forms of social action be effective if they sep- 
arately attempt to correct only the entertainment or information function 
of the medium ? 


Communication Has Many Components 


An analysis of the popular forms of social action will show that in at- 
tempting to solve some communication ills these actions were directed at 
parts of the whole communication process. The remedies have been directed 
at the message makers and the content of messages. 

The whole communication process involves (oversimplified): (1) a 
message maker, (2) a message, (3) a message vehicle or channel, and (4) 
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a message receiver. A problem involving any one part of the process rarely 
does not affect all the other components. Hence to attempt to solve problems 
in terms of any single component is to invite poor solutions. 

Censorship attacked the message (2) and its maker (1) but did nothing 
for the child-receiver (4) in terms of constructive help. Certainly it affected 
the child, though not his ideas and behavior. Boycott again attacked the 
message (2). Praise attempted to manipulate the values of messages (2). 
And lastly, acceptance showed a preoccupation with sender-maker (1) and 
message (2) in a frame of hopeless determinism; one that denies man the 
right to direct his own destiny. 

These were all false-to-fact solutions. They were frontal attacks with 
exposed flanks. They do not reflect an understanding of the whole com- 
munication process which must always include the receiver. 

It is therefore not surprising that the popular forms of social action to 
correct the ill effects of the pictorial mass media have been unsuccessful ; 
they ignored the complex functions and multiple components. 


The Role of the Secondary School 


What does this mean for the secondary school? Every technological 
change has implications for educators and the rise of pictorial media is no 
different. 

To begin with we note that children are our primary consideration, the 
message receivers (4). Solutions must include direct action with and for 
children. We must teach youth how to read, view, understand, and respond 
to the media of images. The prognosis for pictures is that they will increase 
and be with us for a long time; the prognosis for youth is to develop a 
“discriminating and understanding judgment” (6) of pictures or become 
their servile instruments. 

Before young people step out into the sea of images, training and con- 
trolled experiences with these media must be provided. This means of 
course a great deal more than exposure to pictures (there is no paucity of 
exposure ) ; it means a formal and deliberate program of study of the whole 
communication process. . 

In the early elementary years of schooling boys and girls become fa- 
miliar with most communication skills (reading, writing, spelling, number 
usage, map reading, picture study ete.). The child becomes familiar with 
the communication idioms of his culture. He is exposed. He makes at- 
tempts at expression. He makes efforts at understanding. But critical judg- 
ment of communications, on which his very existence will depend, must be 
developed in the older youth. 

High school for many children is their highest level of schooling, the 
ijast chance to become armed with knowledge of media benefits and de- 
ceptions. The least we owe this child is a set of well-marked maps and blue- 
prints explaining the pitfalls and benefits of pictorial media. 

More than simple skills of expression are called for. Youth will have 
to know when, where, and how to be a sender and/or receiver ; he will have 
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to understand the whole process. He will have to be able to distinguish the 
“big lie’ from the “hard sell,” the “ad lib” from the “stereotype,” the ‘‘fan- 
fare” from the real “‘meat.”’ He will have to be able not to confuse informa- 
tion, entertainment, and sales. When you can do all this you have critical 
acumen : you are armed for battle with the merchandisers of ideas. 

The picture misunderstood, like the word misunderstood, is capable of 
great mischief. There is no lack of evidence. Fake photographs can elect a 
man to public office ; shrewd packaging can make you buy things you do not 
need ; cleverly selected or fabricated pictures can lead you to love or hate your 
fellow man ; falsely constructed graphics can make you believe conditions are 
good when they are bad; poor signs can lead you astray or endanger your 
life on the highway; and motion pictures can even suggest a life of crime 
and lawlessness. 

In Western culture the semi-literate and even the illiterate, can under- 
stand non-verbal communications, and this makes the picture a little more 
to be feared than words. There is no time to be lost ; and if, as we maintain, 
the best defense is in sound critical judgment we have another urgent job 
for schools, especially for secondary schools. 

In teaching for critical judgment of nonverbal communication in school, 
whose job is it? The teacher of English, science, art, mathematics, social 
studies ? 

There is no simple answer, for communication cuts across all conven- 
tional disciplines. Everyone uses it but few take the trouble to explain the 
how and why of the process. Certainly someone must take the responsi- 
bility for teaching a basic theory, some fundamentals, and scientific findings. 
English and art teachers seem to be the logical heirs to this “burden,”’ that 
is for the basic theory. However, this does not absolve the rest of the staff 
from introducing attitudes of critical awareness, nor are we suggesting that 
communication be taught at the expense of inspiring creative expression. 

The whole secondary school must have some communication orientation 
either in its core concept or special applications. In the advance of science, 
for example it is generally accepted that communication is second only to 
discovery. The science teacher must train youth in methods of perception 
(observation of natural phenomena ) and the relation between these events 
and objects and our symbolic systems for describing them. The verification 
aspect of science is completely dependent on good semantic records which 
include visual imagery as well as words and numbers. In fact ‘‘the future 
of science itself” (7) is dependent on its ability to communicate in the press 
no less than to its own elite membership. 

As one historian put it, “No amount of verbal description, however ac- 
curate or vivid, can make us visualize the life of the past as can pictures of 
that life.” (8). Other social science teachers must also realize the importance 
of utilizing maps, graphs, charts, and other imagery for teaching political, 
economic, and demographic concepts. 

In mathematics it would seem that only geometry and trigonometry had 
any use for the figure, the image. But as one eminent mathematics teacher 
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put it one should “try to express everything in the language of figures” (9) 
as an aid to problem-solving and the development of critical faculties. This 
would apply to both practical and theoretical considerations. 

Thus as part of this over-all program in communication education each 
teacher would be required to reveal the relation of his subject to language 
and symbolic systems. Particular emphasis, here suggested, should be placed 
on nonverbal messages which at present constitute an immediate threat to 
our free society and sane educational institutions. 

The high school youth today is tomorrow’s citizen besieged with pic- 
tures asking for his vote, his money, his time, his belief, and even his life. 
A citizen critically enlightened about communication media is less likely to 
fall prey to pictorial pitfalls. It is not expected that the above-suggested 
program will eliminate social action, only reduce the need and the cause. It 
is not expected that producers of icons will no longer attempt to lure the 
viewer against his will but he will have less success. It is not expected that 
all targets will always be hit but more will. It is not expected that all mes- 
sages will cease to arrive mutant and partial but fewer will. 

When we realize that the listener, the receiver (4) in the whole process 
of communication has been neglected, we see the need for another form of 
social action, formal schooling. The changing patterns of communication 
suggest a change in education. 

We are educating the listener (viewer) for the market place of ideas, 
feelings, needs, wishes, and perceptions. The calumny that whisky makes a 
man of distinction, that athletes thrive on tobacco, that soap will bring 
romance, that hair tonic is a key to success, that violence is essential enter- 
tainment would not be so glibly pressed on a people who are communication- 
wise. The man who knows the map (10) from the territory, the parts of the 
whole communication process . . . will not relinquish so readily his free- 
dom of choice nor be pushed by pictures into self-effacing foolishness. 
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Organization and Administration of the 
Fine Arts in Junior College 


By JOHN F. RIOS* 


The junior college does not possess the advantages of a four-year in- 
stitution. It does not even plan to possess such advantages. The function 
of the junior college is one of immediate all-round education and long-range 
vocational objectives for all who wish to attend, regardless of previous train- 
ing. 

The junior college is therefore smaller in its organization of departments 
and divisions. It is much simpler as a working unit. The offerings in gen- 
eral education have taken a tremendous stride in most two-year colleges. In 
support of this, there is increasing recognition of the fine arts in the junior 
college as a basis for life adjustment. This is but one of the important 
factors that requires an ideal organization and administration of the fine 
arts in the junior college. 

In the small college with less than five hundred students, it is common 
practice to organize the fine arts in a composite whole under the dean of the 
college. Under such an arrangement, the various subject-matter fields func- 
tion under less judicial powers and quite economically. The working ma- 
chine of routine directives becomes simple but still remains effective. The 
smaller the college, the smaller the faculty. And still further, the smaller each 
integral unit, the closer they cluster together. It is this natural compactness 
that provides the opportunity for offering a sound fine arts curriculum at a 
minimum of cost in the small junior college. In this organizational plan the 
person responsible is often referred to as the dean of the college or dean 
of the faculty. This assignment is given merely for administrative conven- 
ience, since he seldom has greater authority than the rest of the faculty in 
the fine arts. The instructors work under this plan as part of the whole 
college rather than as part of one unit in the department. In other words, 
the art teachers, for instance, work closely along with the rest of the faculty 
of the institution rather than as a separate unit. This is because what is 
supposed to be a department is actually a mixture of allied fields where com- 
mon efforts are more essential than individual ones. It is but in the very 
small junior colleges that such arrangements are not existent. 

The larger junior colleges offer a different situation where the fine arts 
function as separate subject-matter fields. Although such organization 
often misleads the casual observer to believe that it is a big enterprise, it is 
applicable to many junior colleges. In this plan the matter of administra- 
tion corresponds with the size of the departments. With a dean as the head 
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of the college administration, the allied arts function in a balanced way, each 
with a chairman or head of its own. Responsibilities regarding the chairman 
and teachers with the dean become more pronounced and more recognizable. 
In most cases, there is more printed material to deal with—rules and regu- 
lations, etc. Under this plan the fine arts stand out along with the rest of the 
college offerings. Each field whether it is music or art is given its proper 
credit, and in many instances certain activities become associated with these 
fields. The instructors in each department are associated with certain spe- 
cialties in their given fields. This in turn breaks the offerings of each field 
into different phases of the subject. Customarily, these offerings branch 
into different curriculums. 

There are some pecularities worth noticing in the small and large junior 
colleges. In the small junior college there are seldom heads of the depart- 
ment in art, drama, and dance. In these colleges the art is offered under 
home economics, the drama is allied with speech, and dance is taught under 
the physical education department. Normally in the larger junior colleges 
the headships or chairmanships are permanently assigned. Fine arts offer- 
ing in the small colleges end with a few courses in music and art, preferably 
music if decisions were to be made for further adjustment. Larger junior 
colleges offer art, music, photography, drama, visual aids, and most recently 
interpretive dance has been added to the program in some colleges. Inter- 
pretive dance is offered in the department of physical education. 

Offerings in music include theory, applied music, public school music, 
music appreciation, instrumental, and vocal music. In art there are such 
courses as drawing, painting and composition, and arts and crafts. Drama 
is mostly limited to acting and play production. Interpretive dance is taught 
as such. 

The fine arts have always met stumbling blocks, even if they basically 
originate from as far back as the seven liberal arts. The fine arts are still 
regarded a little less in nobility than philosophy. Yet research shows that 
the fine arts have challenged the most conservative programs extant, and 
have established themselves securely in the junior college curriculum. 








Looking Backward and Forward in 
Teaching English 





By DORA V. SMITH* 





The following address was presented last fall at the final session of 
the Seventh Asilomar Language Arts Conference by Dr. Dora V. 
Smith, Professor of Education at the University of Minnesota and 
Chairman of the Commission on the English Curriculum of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. Dr. Smith was flown to Cali- 
fornia specifically to address the gathering of 300 teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. This conference is organized around a series of 
small group discussions on issues of concern to the participants. Dr. 
Smith's analysis of these problems from a perspective gleaned through 
long years of experience in developing curriculum in English offers in- 
sights for all teachers and administrators. At various moments in her 
address she comments on recent developments in the teaching of litera- 
ture, reading, and composition, and considers certain implications of re- 
search in structural linguistics and mass communications. 

The Asilomar Language Arts Conferences are planned by the Cur- 
riculum Study Commission of the Central California Council of Teach- 
ers of English. Last year's meeting was co-sponsored by the California 
State Department of Education. Information on the forthcoming con- 
ference, scheduled for September 23-25, 1958, may be obtained from 
the co-chairman, Robert Hogan, 106 Haviland Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, or Mrs. B. Jo Kinnick, Oakland High School, 
3233 Park Boulevard, Oakland 10. 





It is always like coming home to come back to California. Hearing these 
young people talk of their beginning experiences in teaching reminds me of 
a report from one of my own students after her first two weeks of teaching. 
The head of her department, putting her arm around Mary’s shoulder, had 
said to her the night before, “You go to it, Honey. I’m too old to change!” 
I felt immensely encouraged, for I know what Mary, given the ‘Go-Sign,” 
can do. I’m sure that couldn’t happen here because nobody in California is 
ever too old to change. 

Some of us at Asilomar, immersed in “symbolism” and the “fabric of 
meaning,” have been talking a language that others of us cannot understand, 
but we all seem to come out convinced that we are at work on the same prob- 
lem. Constantly we prove the validity of the idea that the basis of meaning 
lies in the learner’s background of experience. 

Recently, on a trip around the globe in search of books which would 
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reveal the world’s children to each other, I came on an interesting example 
of this fact. The one American that children everywhere know in common 
is Davy Crockett. No matter what the culture, the radio is blaring out the 
exploits of the King of the Wild Frontier. When I reached London, I found 
the granddaughter of an old friend singing the song lustily. All of a sudden 
she stopped and said, “Gran! This is my left ear, and this is my right ear, 
but where is my wild front-ear ?” 

My task today has proved to be an all but impossible one: to synthesize 
what has been said here at Asilomar, to relate it to what has happened in 
times past, and to point the way to the future. I shall do the best I can 
though | feel like the youngster who suddenly discovers that his subject is 
beyond him and his time is insufficient. 


Literature and Drama 


The other day I heard Winifred Ward, the great exponent of creative 
dramatics as a means of leading children to literature, speak of its place in 
religious education. She startled me by her first sentence: “Since we have 
stopped taking the Bible to children and have learned to lead children to the 
Bible, creative dramatics has come into its own.” The statement interested 
me because the Bible is a compilation of great literature—poetry, drama, 
biography, and short story. It illustrates literary form and style at its best. 
It affords us a record of human experience; it reveals the clash of great per- 
sonalities ; and it gives us a sense of unchanging spiritual values through the 
drama of life and of human strengths and weaknesses. These are the things 
we want literature to do for boys and girls. 

Using as an example the story of Joseph, Miss Ward showed how she 
helps the children to follow the story, but more importantly “to get inside 
Joseph.” One of the questions she always asks the class in evaluation of 
their performance is, “‘Did the actor get inside the character? Did we forget 
that it was Henry and believe that it was Joseph?” Particularly significant 
is the moment when Joseph met up triumpantly with his brothers in the end 
of the story and found himself in authority over them. “How did he feel ? 
What do you think he said?” I knew that Miss Ward had illustrated su- 
premely well what we want to achieve in teaching literature. 

The biography of Joseph is an ancient one, but it is as modern as your 
thoughts and experiences and mine. Our aim is to give children an imagina- 
tive and emotional concept of a story and the ability to enter into it, regard- 
less of whether it is old or new, selecting the literature in terms of the chil- 
dren’s own potentialities. We do not say, “This is the Bible; this is what 
every child should read ;” but rather, we say to ourselves, “Where do we 
want to lead these young people, and what in the Bible or what in the whole 
field of literature will help us to reach our goal ?” 

The goals of the teaching of literature are not difficult to define. They 
are to help boys and girls enter with imaginative perception and emotional 
sincerity into the literature of times past and times present; to help to en- 
rich their experience and to give them a sense of values that can come from 
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the kind of presentation of life which literature offers. We want them to 
develop a habit of reading, growing out of the pleasure they have found in 
books, which will lead them to go on reading after their school days are 
over. We want to build within them standards of judgment in choosing 
reading for themselves which will be rewarding through all of life. These, 
as I see them, are the aims of the teaching of literature in all generations and 
at all levels of the school system. 

It is interesting to see what has happened to the teaching of literature 
down through the centuries. After every war in this country, we have had 
an upsurge of American literature: the speeches of our great leaders who 
have set forth the ideals of their time, the literature that deals with the Revo- 
lution, the Civil War, and World Wars I and II. This is an important thing 
to do. If in the doing of it, we can show boys and girls that literature, by 
reason of its artistic unity, can interpret for us the things that our country 
and our people have stood for through the years, we shall be achieving an 
important end. If, however, we interpret only in terms of fact, if we destroy 
the unity of a work of art for the sake of picking out the little bits that il- 
lustrate a favorite theme and fail to give boys and girls a sense of what 
literature can contribute that mere informative prose cannot achieve, we 
have done them a disservice. 

As I look at trends in the teaching of literature, I have the feeling that 
we move from one extreme to the other, reviving this procedure and that, 
as we seek an equilibrium that will help us not to forget any of the mani- 
fold values in books. 

In 1880, Indiana led the nation in “going literary.” It said, “We have 
had enough of this since the Civil War. Hereafter we shall teach only those 
works which are a cultural asset to the individual in adult life. We shall 
cultivate in the child a taste for the pure, the elevated, and the instructive.” 
That has been said in every age, and it was said with such force by Indiana 
in 1880, that we had a long period of cultural assets for adults, which we 
tried to force upon children. What happened I think John Dewey described 
in a nutshell when he said, ‘‘Literature has become a peg on which to hang 
the dictionary and the encyclopedia.” The children did not get through to 
the things that might have been a cultural asset to them. We are faced with 
the same problem today. 

We have a tendency to long for the “good old days” and to think that 
once upon a time children reveled in the cultural assets set out for them by 
adults. One of the most delightful examples to which we turn for solace is 
Mary Ellen Chase’s Kitchen Parnassus. If you know and cherish Mary 
Ellen Chase as I do, you can see her on top of that New England kitchen 
cabinet with a little fence around her to protect her from falling off. There 
she was with her seven books which every child should read: Mother Goose, 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, the Grimm Brothers—Miss Chase can tell 
you what they are. Now the Kitchen Parnassus is not a very good vantage 
point from which to view a twentieth century world, and you and I have a 
different problem. 

But was Mary Ellen Chase’s experience typical of children’s reading in 
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her day even in New England? Caroline Hewins, at that very moment, was 
promoting a library for young people in Hartford, Connecticut, in order, 
she said, to offset the influence of “the terrible four.” There were one hun- 
dred and sixteen volumes in the Oliver Onions series that was making a 
man richer than any children’s author had ever been before. Horatio Alger 
was at his height. Martha Finley and her Elsie Dinsmore exerted tre- 
mendous influence for more than seventy-five years. Harry Castlemon was 
telling his crude tales of life at sea to hundreds of thousands of boys and 
girls throughout the country. 

Although Mary Ellen Chase reveled in her Kitchen Parnassus, 1 think 
it should comfort us that there never was a time when it was easy to lead 
children to literature. We are trying to do it now by choosing the things in 
literature that will meet them on their own level of experience and carry 
them as far beyond that point as possible. We know that some pieces of 
literature will do things for gifted readers that can’t be done for the weak; 
that all our pupils can move only as far up the ladder of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion and as far out in understanding their world as their individual abilities 
will permit. 

In 1911 the National Council of Teachers of English was formed to 
promote this end. The first committee appointed by the Council was one on 
home reading which aimed to find those books that might normally interest 
the average adolescent and develop in him standards for the selection of 
good reading outside of school. If I had time, I could elaborate on this, 
using adolescent literature as one of the steps up; it is not a final goal. We 
use it to show boys and girls what literature can do in helping them to under- 
stand their own experience. Some day they are going far beyond the ex- 
perience of the characters in the novels that have been written especially for 
readers in one particular stage of their development. 


Reading 


Several other groups have been at work here on the important task of 
teaching young people to read. Always we have two parallel problems: one 
is to develop skill in reading and the other is to stimulate the wil to read. 
Neither is of any use without the other. Therefore, as we work assiduously 
at the task of improving the child’s ability to read, we ask constantly whether 
we have taken into account his will to read, leading him beyond the drill pad 
or the textbook into the realm for which reading skill exists. 

You have recognized two other aspects of this problem by setting up 
discussions of remedial and developmental reading. Both are necessary for 
most children although, for certain ones, we may find remedial measures 
unnecessary. Both extend from the first grade through the twelfth. What 
we mean by the developmental reading program is the cumulative attack 


‘upon more and more mature skills in reading necessitated by the pupil’s 


progress from childhood to mental maturity. The needs arise in the growing 
complexity of the tasks which teachers in each level of the school system set 
for their pupils. The responsibility for developing these skills rests with 
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every teacher who makes assignments requiring their use, regardless of the 
subject he is teaching. 

At the same time, developmental reading aims to parallel in the experi- 
ences revealed in reading the so-called “developmental tasks” of growing 
up. One, important in adolescence, is to overcome the sense of social in- 
security faced by young people because of their increasing consciousness of 
sex. Hence, in selection of fiction appropriate for pupils of this stage of 
development, we need the guidance of such people as Margaret Alexander 
Edwards of the Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore, whose article called, 
“How DoI Love Thee?” (The English Journal, September 1952) reveals 
the widely different interpretation one must give to an eighth-grade girl’s 
request for a love story and a similar request from a twelfth-grade pupil. 
This paralleling of developmental stages of growth with content suitable 
for the reader is an important element in developmental reading, whether 
in the primary grades, in the junior high school, or in the junior college. 

We had a helpful discussion in one of the sections I was able to attend 
on some of the deeper problems of reading: for example, reading for im- 
plication instead of mere surface reading, reading to interpret symbols, to 
pursue comparisons, to grasp a line of reasoning and stay on it. All of these 
made up a magnificent analysis of some of the kinds of reading skills that 
we have not done much about in some places. Need for such skills is not 
confined to a single level of the school system. You who teach in the primary 
grades can give us examples of every one of these problems at the first- or 
second-grade level, and others of you who teach in the junior high school 
can find junior high examples, and so on. The same thing is true of selecting 
ideas from several reading sources to develop a theme one is pursuing. A 
member of one group remarked, “You learn by the process as well as by the 
content.” This teaching of the processes of reading required for varied 
tasks is also a cumulative matter, requiring renewed emphasis at each suc- 
ceeding level of the school system. 

One thing I noted with great respect for your group. I did not hear one 
person deplore the coming in of crowds into your schools. I have not heard 
a single individual say, “Isn't it terrible what low ability our students have 
today?’ You seem to have accepted the inevitability of a range of back- 
ground and of capacity to learn, and you are working hard to find out how 
to help the youngsters grow together. Some pupils can advance a year and a 
half in one year ; some grow half a year in the same length of time; and every 
year that these children are in school spreads the difference between them 
if the teaching has been excellent. There is no such thing as bringing a 
whole class ‘“‘up to standard.” If we try to bring the weak ones up to the 
standard of somebody who can progress a year and a half in one year, we are 
attempting the impossible. If, on the other hand, we bring the person who 
could grow a year and a half in one year down to the level of those who 
progress only a half year, we are doing him a gross injustice. In a recent 
article, Arno Jewett, of the United States Office of Education, reveals trends 
in the teaching of English in courses of study from all over the United 
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States. He notes that the word minimum essentials is gone from these 
courses. Another term appears in its place — grade expectancy. “I’m 
afraid,” he remarks, “that a better term than grade expectancies would be 
great expectations.’ On the other hand, it is good to attempt to discover 
where children might be at a given grade level, and it is good to hold up 
standards in terms of the capabilities of the children themselves. That is one 
of the greatest problems we are facing everywhere in English teaching 
today. 


Linguistics 


Another area about which you have been talking here at Asilomar is 
linguistics. I don’t suppose there ever was a conference in which English 
teachers failed to attack this problem. Father Gruen at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America some years ago wrote a fascinating history of the teach- 
ing of grammar. He found exactly the same arguments in the early days 
in Athens as you and | are having today. Among the Greeks the question 
was logically organized versus psychologically organized grammar selected 
so that facility in the use of language would result. We have been grappling 
with that problem for a long time. Courses of study abound in which on 
one side of the page is a long list of grammatical topics to be mastered and 
on the other side powers to be developed in speaking and writing. Down 
through the years we have found it easier to follow through this list of 
grammatical elements than to develop power in communicating ideas. Some 
teachers wake up at the end of the term at the foot of this list, protesting 
that it never leaves them time for speaking and writing. We want to give 
whatever we teach in language a direct orientation toward the improvement 
of communication. But when we match groups and teach one group one 
way and another group the other, we always come out with the same result : 
children improve in ability to use language to the extent to which we take 
grammar out of the categories of the grammarian and get it into their 
speech and writing. 

Another thing we know is that children improve in language chiefly by 
practice. No amount of instruction concerning how an expression is used 
will change their habits of speech without practice. In a German community 
in Minnesota, a teacher worked conscientiously with the children who per- 
sisted in saying puttin for put. At the very end of the term, a little boy gave 
a talk in which he used “puttin” repeatedly. When the teacher asked, ‘““What 
did Henry do that we've been talking about all year?” a little boy replied, 
“He’s puttin puttin every time he should have puttin put.” That is one of 
the best examples I know of the futility of trying to improve any kind of use 
of language outside of the communication setting. Moreover, the linguists 
after many years of argument have convinced us that usage is not based on 
rule but on the practice of people who have been using the language in- 
telligently for a long time; and even then, it changes with time and place. 

At the moment, we are up against the biggest problem we have ever 
faced—what to do about the new linguistics. Our linguists have been work- 
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ing for years, trying to show us that our old description of the English 
language is inadequate, that we may be able to grasp and to express meaning 
better if we approach it through structure as well as through the meaning 
of words. We owe them our sincere thanks. I am quite sure that as we 
follow this movement, we shall come to agree before too many years have 
gone by that the new description is more helpful than the old one. Right 
now we are all puzzled by a lack of uniformity in terminology. Some of us 
have learned through Dr. Fries to think of words as falling into Class I, 
Class IT, Class III and Class 1V. Some of us have learned through Dr. Rob- 
erts’ book, which by the way, seems to me to explain the process better for 
high school pupils than any one I know of, to use the terms noun, verb, 
adjective and adverb. Certain things the linguists have done for us are tre- 
mendously important. They have showed us that “‘s” at the end of the verb 
signals a singular meaning. They have pointed out that the reason this poses 
such a problem in speech and writing is that “s” at the end of a noun in- 
dicates plural meaning. Through such analysis we have learned the futility 
of conjugating English verbs. 

The linguists also have greatly simplified the problem of modification. 
You will remember that Dr. Fries, some twenty years ago, found that what 
differentiates the language of the highly educated from that of a third- 
grade graduate is two-fold: first, wealth of vocabulary, and second, ability 
to show exact relationships between ideas. If the linguists can get together 
on terminology, they will lead us into a realm of language we have not 
entered with the same kind of clarity before. It seems to me it is part of 
our job to try to understand. The ultimate test of the value of the new 
linguistics will be the extent to which it can be directed toward the develop- 
ment of power of expression. 


Writing 

I wish I had time to consider the excellent discussion of composition that 
was going on concerning the development of standards of writing, about 
helping the pupils themselves to sense what they are working for, and to 
judge whether they have achieved it. All this will not only reduce the burden 
on the teacher, but it will bring about more genuine learning on the part of 
young writers. Along with reduced class size must go experiments in how 
to prevent errors by teaching before children write and how to help the class 
itself to evaluate the results. The psychology of learning tells us that mark- 
ing every mistake on a paper is proofreading, not teaching. The teacher 
must be free to point up for the individual child the one or two major prob- 
lems he is facing and to direct personally his attack upon them. 


Mass Media 


A final problem which you have considered is the use of radio, television, 
the film and recording, the paper-backed book—all of which are capable of 
making the best and the worst available to everybody. More and more the 
schools are recognizing the possibilities in these media for enriching the 
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English program. Recently a survey of instruction in West Virginia schools 
revealed general boredom and a low level of performance in English classes. 
The same attitude was expressed by many students in the Warren Project 
at Boston University. Dramatic and emotionally stirring programs on tele- 
vision, film, and radio present a kind of competition the classroom cannot 
ignore. At the same time, they offer us new devices capable of adaptation 
to classroom use. 

Twenty-two cities in the United States have recently set up educational 
broadcasting stations. Some time ago I saw a broadcast to the elementary 
schools of Minneapolis on the subject of the seed-pods and leaves of autumn. 
The children have talked about little ever since. They have written about 
seed-pods ; they have brought in armfuls of them to put on the science table. 
Librarians have been frantic trying to supply the demand for books on the 
subject—books at different levels of difficulty for children of varied reading 
ability within the same class. Careful observation has eliminated bright 
blue leaves from the art class. Vocabularies have been increased. Sentences 
have been given more body and form as a result of better focused thinking. 
Some things are easier to do by television than others, but what is going on 
in these educational television stations suggests that we could improve the 
teaching of English immeasurably if we would acquaint ourselves with ali 
the possibilities inherent in both commercial and educational radio and tele- 
vision and in the use of films and recordings. 

A similar sense of reality in the English program is coming in with the 
increased use of paper-backed books. Sometimes pupils purchase such books 
for themselves. Sometimes the best are on display in classroom and library. 
It is even rumored that a judicious scattering of wholesome stories in paper- 
backed editions among the more durable and permanent books on the library 
shelves suddenly shoots up the circulation of the individual titles concerned. 

As one looks back historically, he is convinced that whatever is taught 
in English comes inevitably from life outside the school. Close association 
with the real world of communication is both inevitable and indispensable. 
You remember Harold Benjamin’s writing here in California of the good 
Dr. Peddiwell’s advice to the teacher to look out of the window on life. The 
history of the teaching of English is one long story of the struggle between 
those people who do look out of the window on life leading the child into 
the best it has to offer, and those who say, “This is it; this is English. We 
don’t care what the rest of the world reads: this is great literature. We may 
have Drive slow on all the signboards, but in the classroom we will demand 
Drive slowly.” That argument is still going on, but one of the most in- 
teresting observations one can make of the teaching of English is that no 
matter what our desires, life outside the school wins; but it wins on a little 
higher level with our help. I’m not suggesting for one moment that we 
capitulate unthinkingly, that we say because most people read only the news- 
paper, we shall do nothing about literature or because most people have 
limited reading interests, we're going to let them stay there. As we recog- 
nize the importance of communication in life, as we examine our changing 
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language and the best ways of making its use effective in the lives of boys 
and girls, and as we continue to enrich their experience through a wealth of 
good reading and literature, we have the assurance that because of the values 
in what we have to offer, we are more able to affect what goes on outside the 
school and to help direct it into channels which will enrich life for boys and 
girls than any other group in the educational world today. 





WHAT IS NEEDED TO IMPROVE SCIENCE EDUCATION? 


Judging by what I read and hear in the wake of Sputniks I and II, courses and instruc- 
tion in high school science are due, in the months ahead, for scrutiny, castigation, and con- 
structive support on a scale not witnessed ever before. 

It is an accepted fact that these are critical times. The sputniks have shaken us out of 
our complacent attitudes toward schools and teachers. It is not unlikely that decisions will 
soon be made which will affect American education for years to come. We need prompt 
action to produce the soundest decisions possible—ones that we shall not regret five, ten, or 
twenty years hence. 

When Congress reconvenes in January, we shall undoubtedly see a flood of bills de- 
signed to improve the situation. Federal action toward this end could be good, or not so 
good, in my opinion, depending on the degree to which three facts are kept in perspective: 


a. We cannot buy overnight by “crash programs” what we have been asking for but 
have been unwilling to pay for during at least a quarter of a century. 


b. The classroom teacher is the key to progress and improvement in the instruction and 
motivation of young people to understand science and to consider careers in this field. 

c. Science teaching and science teachers are not “something apart,” but are and must be 
integral parts of the total educative endeavor. 


What is it, then, that science teachers have been asking for and desperately need today 
in order to fulfill their responsibilities in meeting the challenge of Soviet education, science, 
and technology ? 

Here is my attempt to identify certain items of high priority and to suggest major re- 
sponsibility for leadership and financial support essential to their attainment. My judgment 
is based on policy actions and statements of the Board of Directors of the National Science 
Teachers Association and on correspondence with teachers and leaders in science educa- 
tion in the field. 


. Reasonable teaching schedules and nonteaching assignments. 
. Greatly improved salary schedules to attract and retain capable teachers. 
. Improved facilities and equipment and adequate supplies. 
. Improved supervision and co-ordination of the science program in grades 1-12. 
. Opportunities for science teachers to update their knowledge of subject matter and 
techniques of teaching. 
6. Curriculum research and development. 
7. Expansion of the science staff of the U.S. Office of Education. 
8. Scholarships for high school graduates and college students. 


wn & WwW ho 


—Editorial by R. H. Carleton in The Science Teacher, December 1957 





Current Events and Materials in Guidance 


By JAMES A. SAUM* 


Sputnik has not goaded just the teachers of mathematics and science. 
Counselors also have been asked to help answer the challenge. 

On December 30, 1957, the White House released a statement which 
included recommendations for several new proposals in education. The 
first recommendation proposes “to reduce the waste of talent.” 


“The nation simply cannot afford to continue the tragic waste of its 


most valuable resource—the talents of its young people. . . . The pro- 
posed program . . . would provide the stimulus for a State and local 


attack on this problem. The following three steps are proposed: 


“A. Grants to states, on a 50-50 matching basis, to encourage earlier, 
improved, and more systematic testing of the abilities and aptitudes of 
students. 

“B. Matching grants to states to support improved counseling and 
guidance of young students. The early identification of talent through 
the testing program would provide an opportunity for teachers, school 
counselors, parents and the community at large to encourage able young 
students to remain in high school, to work hard at the basic academic 
subjects, and to prepare for higher education. Funds would be used to 
train personnel in the important task of counseling, to pay salaries of 
administrative and supervisory personnel in guidance work, or to em- 
ploy additional counselors in some school systems . 

“C. Federal scholarships to supplement the college and university 
scholarships . . . The testing and counseling phases of the program 
would help identify deserving students (20).” 

Once again the schools are called upon to provide more and better guid- 
ance services just as they have been after almost every survey or conference. 
This latest request from the federal government contains certain pitfalls for 
guidance services. The American Personnel and Guidance Association 
cautions : 


Faced by a tragic shortage of scientists and technologists, we are 
strongly tempted to solve the manpower problem by channeling out- 
standing high school and college students into scientific and technical 
careers. Here lies the danger of tampering with freedom of choice. If 
the top academic potentiality of this nation were to be forced into a 
single, selected career pattern, generations of youth would lose the privi- 
lege of freely choosing their life careers—a privilege cherished by youth 
throughout the history of this nation. Such a course of action might not 
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solve even part of the problem, for a lack of education talent persists in 
all areas of our national life. The solution, therefore, must be viewed 
from a broader perspective, and we must aim toward utilizing every 
available talent (25). 


Such a guidance program, to reduce the waste of talent, demands pro- 
fessional counselors at all educational levels. Guidance facilities and staff 
can reduce this waste of human resources. 

The American Personnel and Guidance Association states that ““counse- 
lors have a profound obligation to individuals and to our society to assist 
students in making their career and educational plans in terms of their po- 
tentialities, as well as in terms of the uses to which these potentialities can 
be placed in our society” (25). 

An adequate staff of professional counselors can assure students and the 
federal government of the fullest use of the proposed scholarship and testing 
program. ‘Without suitable counseling assistance, testing, scholarships, 
and other aids cannot be fully effective. Talents can be identified by means 
of counseling and testing, and through observation of students by teachers. 
What happens to those talents—whether or not they are ever developed— 
depends largely upon the counseling functions in our schools and colleges.” 
(25). 

In view of this new challenge to guidance, it is appropriate to survey 
new developments in guidance services and techniques (10, 18). 


ORGANIZATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 

1. The interest in and the growth of guidance services in the elementary 
school continues (4, 11). The need for earlier identification of talent as 
mentioned above, and the need to discover other exceptional children—the 
socially maladjusted, the emotionally disturbed, the potential drop-out, the 
underachiever, and others—adds urgency to the development of guidance 
services at this level. 

2. Adult education classes in selecting occupations increase yearly. 
These aid the adult still seeking an occupation to match his talent. 

3. School architects are considering the importance of the physical lay- 
out for guidance facilities. Privacy and psychologically comfortable sur- 
roundings affect counseling. 





STAFF FOR GUIDANCE SERVICES 

4. The California General Pupil Personnel Services Credential became 
effective September 1956. As of January 1, 1958 a total of 2,180 persons 
had received the credential. (See “Who Should be a Guidance Specialist ?” 
by Wm. H. McCreary in the November 1957 issue of the California Journal 
of Secondary Education for further details about the credential ). 

5. The proposed change in credential structure in California (23) con- 
tinues as one of its four remaining credentials the General Pupil Personnel 
Services Credential. 

6. The classroom teacher becomes increasingly involved in the guidance 
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program. The realization of the effectiveness of the teacher in providing 
counselors with information about students and students with information 
about various occupations, and the need for a “team approach” implements 
this trend (1, 7). 


New ApprAIsAL TECHNIQUES (9, 17) 

7. The U.S. President's call for more testing to identify talent will spur 
test makers to even greater efforts than they have made in the past two 
years to produce better tests. 

a. Achievement tests demand constant revision and renorming. The 

California Achievement Test (35) has just been restandardized. World 

300k Company continues to publish specific subject tests. And the Edu- 
cational Testing Service has just developed its Sequential Tests of Edu- 

cational Development (40). 

b. Scholastic aptitude tests will be in new demand. The California 

Test of Mental Maturity (37) has been restandardized. The School- 

College Aptitude Test (39) is being used by more and more colleges and 

scholarship committees. Use of mulifactor-aptitude tests increases (32). 

c. Personality testing is regaining some of its lost prestige. The 

California Psychological Inventory (36) retains many of the desirable 

features (as well as items ) of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 

ventory and eliminates some of its objectionable features. The Minne- 
sota Counseling Inventory (38) attempts a similar revision. 


Much still needs to be done in validating standardized tests as well as 
in the skillful use of the results by counselors and teachers. 
8. Role-playing as an appraisal technique intrigues teachers and counse- 
lors. 
COUNSELING TECHNIQUES (9, 16) 


9, Counseling, the face-to-face relationship to help the counselee solve 
his problems, continues to be the main responsibility of the counselor. How- 
ever, finding the time to counsel is a serious problem. A study (21) shows 
that the average counselor spends but 20 percent of his time counseling, or 
about 20 minutes per year per counselee. Some administrators are attempt- 
ing to free counselors from such time-consuming details as clerical duties, 
administrative duties, etc., to enable them to do counseling. 

10. Counselors and others continuously re-evaluate the types of students 
that the counselor should attempt to help. Many are attempting to define 
roles and responsibilities of the teacher, the counselor, the dean, the ad- 
ministrator, the psychometrist, the psychologist, the social worker, the wel- 
fare and attendance worker, the nurse, and the psychiatrist. Generally, the 
counselor refers the socially maladjusted and emotionally disturbed and 
counsels with the student whose needs are primarily for educational and 
vocational guidance. 

11. The technique of “multiple counseling” being studied at the Uni- 
versity of California by Dr. Clifford Froehlich and his colleagues is gaining 
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attention and use. An effort is made toward simultaneous counseling of 
more than one counselee, all of whom have a similar symptom. Greater 
counseling effectiveness is the evaluative criterion. 

12. Counselors are sharing more data with counselees and parents. The 
trend is “to help Johnny see through himself so that he can see himself 
through.” Some feel that IQ data should be shared with counselees who 
can profitably use such data. Certainly, data about scholastic aptitude (and 
what else is IQ?) aid the individual to make many decisions. 

13. Many research designs ‘target on methods of making guidance 
services more efficient. Rosalie Waltz’s article on short-contact counseling 
in the November 1957 isue of the California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion exemplifies this attempt. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


14. The new California Cumulative Record (26) is gaining acceptance. 
Its unique feature of combining into one system the data from elementary, 
secondary, and junior college levels is helping to achieve the goal of passing 
data from one school level to another. But the problem of record exchange 
in a highly mobile State still remains. 

15. Hayward High School students are keeping their own cumulative 
records (19). This results in saving of counselor time and gives students 
a more accurate self-appraisal and motivation for desirable behavior. 


Group GUIDANCE TECHNIQUES 


16. The advantages of group guidance—in its validity for some student 
problems—necessitates greater use of this technique. However, optimum 
use of group guidance demands more research. 

17. Teachers of orientation, senior problems, and similar type classes 
are being trained in group guidance techniques. Frequent criticism of these 
classes demands properly trained teachers and the education of parents and 
community to the purpose and content of these courses. The Socio-Guid- 
rama (31), guidance playlets, aid these teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


18. More students than college facilities for them necessitate careful 
screening of students for college placement. Helping students to get into 
the college of their choice, or finding a college that best matches their needs, 
occupy more and more of the counselor’s time and energy. 

19. Many publications are coming out to help the college-bound stu- 
dent (3). Publications telling how to pass an entrance examination (6), 
how to visit a college (28), how to get a scholarship (34) exemplify these. 

20. College Nights (22) bring students and their parents and colleges 
together. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


21. Guidance in schools began primarily as vocational guidance. Some 
claim we've neglected this service in the past few years. There is now a 
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re-emphasis on this service of guidance (13, 15, 27). The President’s cur- 
rent educational program emphasizes vocational guidance. 

22. Collecting and filing occupational monographs continues to occupy 
counselors’ and librarians’ time (8, 12, 24, 29, 30). Occupational Guides 
published by the California Department of Employment and distributed to 
schools by the Department of Education represent a new service. Career 
Days serve as a method of imparting occupational information. 

23. A work- experience program as a technique of vocational guidance 
is being studied in Santa Barbara. The California State Department of 
Education recently published a bulletin on other work-experience programs 
(33). 

24. The California State Employment Service is taking over the finding 
of part-time and full-time jobs for students in many communities. PTA’s 
have helped also. 


REFERRAL SERVICES 


25. Referral resources have increased in number, although there is still 
a lack of facilities for referral of the emotionally disturbed student. Many 
communities are surveying their agencies’ services in an attempt to eliminate 
overlap, to fill up gaps in services, and generally to provide a more efficient 
service. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN (5) 


26. Drop-outs continue despite wide study of causation. The President 
of the United States has asked for even more of a concerted effort to reduce 
drop-outs. 

The educationally retarded are being helped by remedial classes. 
The emotionally disturbed are being better identified by school per- 
sonnel. But adequate therapeutic facilities are still lacking. 

29. The gifted are receiving much attention from local communities, 
the State Department of Education (a study now being conducted), and 
the Nation, as indicated in the President’s educational program. 

30. The delinquents continue to plague us. Earlier identification is 
being stressed. 

31. The mentally retarded are now being given special instruction in 
secondary schools as well as at the elementary school level. 

32. The socially maladjusted are being spotted and helped i in varying 
degree by school personnel. Sociometric devices are gaining in use. 

33. The underachievers concern many (14). Administrators and coun- 
selors note in some schools a trend antagonistic to the good student. “Just 
getting by” appears to be the goal. Sputnik may alter this concept. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


34. The growth of the guidance movement is evidenced by the increase 
in professional guidance associations. On the national level, the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association now has 9,000 members and has been 
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active in urging the federal program on education. The American School 
Counselor Association has grown rapidly. 

In California new guidance associations increase yearly. The relatively 
new California Personnel and Guidance Association already boasts 1,500 
members. The California Council of Pupil Personnel Associations has 
5,000 members. And local guidance associations are being formed through- 
out the State. 

These events and new materials of the last two years (since the January 
1956 report of Current Events and Materials in Guidance) evidence much 
growth in guidance. We can expect even more (2). The nation demands it. 
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What’s Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN® 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOLS 


Louis Pasteur Junior High School in Los Angeles offers a specialized 
program to meet the needs of its gifted boys and girls. Here the median 
index is 112, with 500 pupils of the 2,440 total enrollment scoring 120 or 
above, while 250 of them are higher than 125. 

Among the special courses which are offered as a challenge to these 
bright children, General Language is one. The class is designed as an elec- 
tive for A8 pupils, especially those who are planning to study French or 
Latin in the ninth grade. The course is a survey of language in general— 
its cultural origins, its early forms, its structure, and its importance as the 
primary means of communication. Since English is their native tongue, the 
emphasis for these pupils must rest upon the English language and its re- 
lation to other languages, ancient and modern. 

The organization of the course is built around five units. The first is 
Word Study, which deals with the common beginnings of all language, and: 
shows how modern languages are inter-related and have borrowed words 
from each other. With the aid of the dictionary, it traces the interesting 
histories of familiar words, and through the examination of roots and pre- 
fixes shows how words may be analyzed intelligently for spelling and mean- 
ing. 

The second unit is History of the English Language. Glimpses of such 
early masters as Chaucer and Shakespeare with their unfamiliar versions 
of English add interest to this study. 

Unit IIT is concerned with the ancient backgrounds of English words 
and expressions, especially Greek and Roman. A study of these two im- 
portant cultures, their great leaders and their times, reveals the immeasur- 
able debt which English and other modern languages owe to them. 

The fourth unit, Mythology, follows naturally the preceding one. For 
about two weeks the class is encouraged to read and enjoy the myths. Cer- 
tain of the most familiar Greek and Roman stories are assigned, and if time 
allows, the Norse versions are included. 

A thorough grammar review entitled, “The Structure of the Sentence,” 
comprises the fifth and final unit of the General Language course. Inas- 
much as the members of the class have had different backgrounds in gram- 
mar, and come with varying degrees of sentence comprehension, the review 
begins with the definition of a sentence and proceeds step by step through a 
study of its parts and their relation to each other. 

In addition to the specific values mentioned, there are numerous out- 
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comes of the General Language course which have proved beneficial to these 
intellectually gifted boys and girls. Among the most important are: 


1. Clearer understanding of the importance of language as a means of 
communication 


tr 


Realization of the inter-relationships of languages and their com- 
mon origins 


3. Appreciation of our language backgrounds and our kinship with 
other peoples 


> 


Increased ability to analyze and use words accurately and effectively 
Greater facility in spelling 


on 


6. An awareness of the sources of our culture in the arts, the sciences, 
and the humanities 


“I 


A comprehensive picture of the over-all structure of the English 
language and other languages, and a greater command of its use 
8. Deeper spiritual insight gained through discussions of quotations, 
great personalities, noble ideas, and our debt to other languages and 
peoples 


Fremont Junior High School in Anaheim instituted a special program 
during 1956-57 for the “non-academic, non-cooperative” child. The follow- 
ing is a description of this course. 

Fifteen non-academic, non-cooperative ninth-grade boys were selected 
at the close of school, June 1956, to be enrolled in the Fall in a class which 
we called the 9-V Core. Some parents were contacted personally. All par- 
ents received a letter describing what was to be done to help improve marks 
and discipline. . 

No objections were raised by any parent at the time. A few responded 
with the comment, “Do anything you want,”—or—“T hope it works.” 

The philosophy was based on the success motive. Every activity was 
designed to try and meet the interests and needs of each individual with the 
hope that the recognition that would result from constructive endeavors 
would help to transform aggressiveness into more normal behavior. It was 
not to be a jail or a “baby-sitting” experience. Only as much academic work 
was included as these students were able to absorb. Emphasis was placed on 
counseling and guidance rather than teaching and preaching. ‘Bull-ses- 
sions” were common. Students were given an opportunity to “blow off 
steam” without being punished. Activity was an important part of the pro- 
gram. Pictures of the pupils holding rocket, hot-rod, and speedboat models 

.they had made were published in the school-newspaper. Colorful oil paint- 
ings done as copy work seemed to hold their interest. The class chose the 
best ones and they were displayed in the hall display windows with the stu- 
dent’s name. Many field trips were taken, especially to factories. The en- 
tire program was flexible. Almost anything was done that at that moment 
seemed to meet a need of the group. ¢ 
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The class met in the stage property room where there was a sink and 
drainboard work area. A library corner was set up which looked like a 
“hot-rodders” paradise. The class met together under the same teacher for 
four periods during the first quarter. The boys were scheduled together in 
a craft class under the regular craft teacher and into a regular P.E. class. 
The second quarter they were scheduled for a minimum day and the craft 
class was dropped. During the second semester a change in teacher became 
necessary when the first-semester teacher was chosen to fill an administrative 
job. A volunteer agreed to take the class if he could have them for the whole 
day, including P.E. This program was carried out during the second se- 
mester and proved to be more successful, since trouble spots seemed to ap- 
pear during the first semester when they were moving between classes. 

A different organizational approach is being used this year at Fremont, 
again on a trial basis, but still with the hope of more adequately meeting the 
real needs of the non-academic, non-cooperative student. 


Eighteen boys and girls have been scheduled in a special class which is 
taught by a woman who is a superior teacher-counselor-mother-type 
person. Since there are both boys and girls, they do not feel different 
from any other class group. Grouping boys only in the class makes 
them immediately aware that they are in a special class. However, we 
do not feel that this in itself is a reason not to use this organizational 
pattern. We feel that it is sometimes a good thing for such boys to face 
their problems squarely. 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN Four-YEAR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


In the recent planning of Saratoga High School in the Los Gatos Joint 
Union High School District, situated in Santa Clara Valley, the entire com- 
munity worked on the project of planning the new high school. 

Under the guidance of the Board of Trustees and Loren A. Critser, the 
Superintendent of the district, the initial plans for the new Saratoga High 
School were started in the early part of the 1956-57 school year. The site 
for the new school was already owned by the district, so the first step was 
the hiring of the Stanford School Planning Educational Consultants group 
under the direction of Dr. J. D. MacConnell. A complete study of present 
as well as future needs of the area was made by Dr. MacConnell and his 
able assistants. 

The next step of the planning was the hiring of an architect. The firm 
of W. L. Higgins and Chester O. Root was chosen and it was added to the 
fast-growing family of planners. 

The third step was perhaps the most interesting and rewarding of all. 
This was the invitation extended by the Board of Trustees and the Super- 
intendent to all interested citizens of the area to come and help plan the new 
high school. They came. It was perhaps curiosity which brought them, but 
they stayed and helped because of interest. 

A Central Steering Committee was formed and members of this com- 
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mittee were chosen as chairmen of the various subcommittees which delved 
into and studied every phase of the future offerings of the new Saratoga 
High School. Many meetings of each subcommittee were held with invited 
consultants and interested citizens in attendance. Their reports were for- 
warded to the Central Steering Committee, which, in turn, analyzed and 
formulated an over-all program and desired curriculum. The Central Steer- 
ing Committee met many times with the Stanford consultants, the teaching 
staff of the existing high school, the administrative personnel and the archi- 
tects. The results of these meetings were the educational specifications of 
the new school as prepared by the Stanford consultants. 

The architects took the specifications and started the plans. Many more 
meetings were held with architects, administrators, teachers, and citizens 
in attendance, and the initial plans for the new buildings were finally ac- 
cepted by the Board of Trustees and forwarded to the State Department for 
its appraisal and stamp of approval. 

The next step was perhaps the most important of all—the acquiring of 
the necessary funds. The community was asked to vote a $3,000,000 bond 
issue to build the new school. With the help of a very active citizens’ com- 
mittee, the District voted the bond issue by a clear-cut 75 percent majority. 

When it is completed, the new Saratoga High School may not be much 
different from many other high schools in California, but the people of this 
community will know it is the school that they want because they assisted 
the professional staff in planning it. 


The educational program at Artesia (California) High School is de- 
signed to give the graduating student a well-rounded basic education which 
will help him to meet the demands of his expected life situations. 

Because the classroom is often, at best, an artificial tool in contributing 
to the well-rounded individual in areas such as social skills, training for 
leadership, developing talents, and providing satisfactory outlets for his 
social and emotional needs, Artesia High School offers a broad activity pro- 
gram which enlarges and enriches the offerings of the classroom in these 
areas. To help advisers with their particular phase of the activity program, 
copies of a Reference Book for Activity Advisors are available in the ad- 
ministrative offices. These include general information, procedures and 
sample forms. 

Because the wide variety of activities offered at Artesia High School is 
aimed to satisfy the educational needs of each student, provision has been 
made within the school day for these activities, but keeping to a minimum 
the interruptions in the academic learning of the students. While scheduled 
activities are meeting with their sponsors, the remainder of the students are 
in their regular classes receiving instruction. Unlike many other high 
schools, there is no time during the day when students are out of classes 
unsupervised. The plan follows: 


1. Activities are scheduled six weeks in advance with activity periods 
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on Tuesdays being periods 1, 2 and 3, and on Thursdays, periods 4, 
5 and 6. 

2. For the most part, meetings are scheduled on a priority basis during 
the conference period of the advisers. Membership is cross-checked 
so that there will be few conflicts in meetings. 





3. An activity card is given each student who is in activities, listing 
each organization of which he is a member. This card, when officially 
signed by the adviser, is to be used as a pass to activity meetings. 
The cards are issued by the Deans’ offices from official lists supplied 
by advisers. The Deans’ offices are to be notified when students be- 
come inactive or when new members join a group. 


There are a variety of ways in which activities may be scheduled during 
the school day. At Artesia High School the schedule is worked out so that 
clubs and activitics may meet within the school day, during an activity 
period. While the scheduled activities are meeting with their sponsors, the 
remainder of the students are in their classes, receiving instruction by their 
regular teachers. There is no time during the day when students are out of 
class and unsupervised. 


The Weekly Calendar 


Activities are requested and scheduled in advance in order to help teach- 
ers plan their work in accordance with the following plan: 


a. If most students are involved in an activity, make-up or extra credit 
might be given the remaining students. 

b. If fewer students are involved in activities, a lesson which can be 
easily made up might be planned. Tests and new presentations 
should not be given during this period. 

c. If no students are out, regular lessons can continue or tests can be 
given. 

The weekly calendar will be published and put in the teachers’ boxes before 
the end of the school day on Friday preceding each week. Teachers will be 
kept informed through the Daily Bulletin of any changes which need to be 
made during the week. 


A special course for the more capable learner has been established at 
Taft (Califorma) Union High School, operating under the supervision and 
direction of the principal, C. W. Jobe; the school psychologist, L. L. West; 
and two teachers, Pete Gianopulos and Catherine Paulsen. This committee 
identifies those students who may profit from special enrichment classes, 
acceleration, etc., as determined by group and individual mental tests, 
achievement tests, teacher judgment, scholastic achievement, and other 
criteria. 

After investigation of the students’ background and qualifications, the 
committee holds a personal interview with each student and eventually in- 
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vites him to join the program. The student must have a serious purpose and 
the aptitude necessary to perform and contribute to the success of class 
activities which will entail a rather heavy load. 

After the placement of the student into the more capable learner pro- 
gram, the committee makes continuous evaluation of each student’s prog- 
ress to determine his ability to profit from the high-level achievement and 
the rather heavy load that is required in such a program. 

Procedures for identification : 


1. Identification of the more capable learners is by screening the top 
students who have made high scores on group intelligence tests and/ 
or achievement tests and by teacher judgment. 

2. These students are then given individual intelligence tests. 

3. The criteria for identification into the more capable learner program 
is by the accumulation of a minimum of 103 points as determined by 
percentiles, ratings, and grade points and corresponding weighted 
scores from the results of the Wechsler individual intelligence scale, 
American Council on Education Psychological Examination, Co- 
operative Reading Comprehension Test, teacher judgment, and 
scholastic achievement. 





READING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL: TWO PUBLICATIONS 


With the constant acceleration of interest in the teaching of reading in the secondary 
school have come two recent publications which should be greatly helpful to individual 
teachers and faculty groups. The first of these, Reading in Action, edited by Nancy Larrick, 
contains the proceedings of the second annual conference of the International Reading As- 
sociation. The compact, 176-page volume (available from Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y., $2.00) includes the dozens of addresses and summarizes 
the various group discussions under five headings: “Reading in Action” ; “Developing On- 
going Interest in Reading”; “Building More Effective Reading Skills”; “Creating Books 
for Children” ; and “The Reading Program in Action: Demonstrations, Discussion, Evalua- 
tion.” The conference considered reading from primary grades through college, and the 
speeches, though uneven in quality, range from general and inspirational addresses to highly 
specific reports of research and descriptions of school programs. 

Improving Reading in the Junior High School, edited by Arno Jewett, includes the 
seventeen talks given by authorities who were invited to attend a conference at the U.S. 
Office of Education in December 1956. The addresses cover six topics: “Research in Read- 
ing’; “Developmental Reading”; “Responsibilities for Reading Instruction”; “Remedial 
Reading” ; “Evaluation to Improve Reading” ; “What Is Being Done on the State Level to 
Improve Reading?” Uniformly scholarly and informative, the addresses attack problems 
as well as identify them. Concluding the well-edited, 165-page publication is an excellent 
annotated bibilography on developmental and remedial reading in the secondary school, as 
well as a reading interest inventory prepared by Dr. Jewett. (The bulletin may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., 60¢.) 

—English Journal, January 1958 








SYMPOSIUM 


Educating Youth for Making Choices: 
A Needed Emphasis in Secondary Schools 


INTRODUCTION 
By WALTER LOBAN* 


“We must turn all of our educational efforts to training our children for 
the choices which will confront them . . . They must be taught that upon 
them and upon them alone lies the burden of choice.” With these words 
Margaret Mead closes her report on Coming of Age in Samoa. She had 
observed a South Sea Island culture in which no one played for very high 
stakes, in which adolescents manifested none of the unrest and confusion 
so disturbingly a part of growing up in the United States. “The principal 
causes of our adolescents’ difficulty,” she concluded, “are the presence of 
conflicting standards and the belief that every individual should make his 
or her own choices, coupled with a feeling that choice is an important mat- 
ter.” 

Margaret Mead is an American; characteristically optimistic, she finds 
the gains of our culture outweigh their cost in delinquency, mental and 
marital breakdown, and the lack of a coherent tradition for the arts. The 
five contributors to this symposium share this outlook. Each of them, either 
overtly or by implication, affirms a belief in freedom of the will and the de- 
sirability of choice. Their question is not Are we free to make choices? 
but rather a series of three questions: How free are we? What concepts 
and attitudes will make us more free? How do we make such education 
meaningful to adolescents? 

The question of whether or not man is capable of freedom has more 
often appeared in the writings of older civilizations. Dostoyevsky’s Grand 
Inquisitor and Machiavelli's Prince posed disturbing questions about the 
possibility of freedom. A hint of this darker side of the problem finds some 
expression in each of the articles that follow, but none of the writers actually 
grants serious emphasis or scope to such consideration. In reviewing the 
symposium, the coordinator regrets not having sought out at least one 
writer who doubted the possibility of teaching most adolescents to make 
wise decisions. The symposium needs the astringent pessimism of the San 
Francisco longshoreman who writes 

Modern man is weighed down more by the burden of responsibility than 

the burden of sin. We think him more a savior who shoulders our re- 


* Supervisor of the Teaching of English, Associate Professor of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley, Consultant Editor for the Journal, and Coordinator of the Sym- 
posium. 
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sponsibilities than him who shoulders our sins. If instead of making 
decisions we have but to obey and do our duty, we feel it as a sort of 
salvation." 


Yet even without Eric Hoffer’s icy comment, the symposium provokes 
enough thought for any serious reader. From the fumbling beginnings of 
awareness in Miss Bannerlein’s eighth-grade pupils to the impressive adult 
analysis in Mr. Calkin’s article, decision-making manifests a vast range of 
increasing complexity. How much freedom and how much choice can be 
handled at each level of maturity? And will there not be variations in the 
amount of freedom different individuals can manage at any given age 
level? As any prison official knows, many men and women adjust well in 
prison where decisions are made for them; in the world outside, their tem- 
peraments are such that they are destined to lose their way. After ponder- 
ing these questions, the reader will do well to turn back to an article that ap- 
peared earlier in this Journal. “Education is making decisions,”’ wrote Pro- 
fessors Edwards and Parker. “The key to effectiveness in education at all 
levels lies in teaching pupils to make decisions.’”* 

In The Brothers Karamazov, Dostoyevsky’s old Inquisitor sought to 
vanquish freedom and its burden of choice so that mankind might be happy. 
Of all mankind in all of history, the Polynesians have most closely approxi- 
mated a life without the burden of choice. But in Samoa does not the old 
Inquisitor’s “happiness” turn out to be a flat contentment without striving 
or aspiration? Without emotional pain, no ‘deep pleasure exists; without 
sorrow, happiness eludes man’s grasp. For freedom one pays with respon- 
sibility ; for awareness and striving toward fulfillment, one relinquishes the 
lack of deep feeling that the Samoans have conventionalized into a pattern 
of mild contentment. The writers of this symposium have made a choice. 
As Mrs. Ley, a Nebraska housewife, reminds us, “Take what you want from 
life, and then be willing to pay for it.” 


! Hoffer, Eric, The Passionate State of Mind (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955), 
p. 53. 
*T. Bentley Edwards and J. Cecil Parker, “Education for Making Decisions,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. 31, No. 7 (November 1956), 402-8. 





Making Choices: A Unit for 
Junior High School 


By EDITH J. BAUERLEIN* 


As life in America becomes persistently more complex, children are con- 
fronted with the constant necessity for making choices. This task becomes 
increasingly difficult in our present society in which traditional beliefs and 
guiding principles are being challenged. Moral and spiritual values also are 
being put to new tests. The child is confused by the conflict between those 
principles he has been taught as right and those of expediency and self- 
interest which he sees being practiced by people around him. Our highly 
organized competitive society vies for his time, ideas, services, and money. 
Making wise choices becomes a major problem of succesful living. 

Those persons who have a role in guiding young people regard moral 
and spiritual development as the basis for all education and as the basis of 
personal happiness and mental health. They recognize the fact that in a 
cooperative, free society decisions must take into account not only the per- 
sonal gratifications of the individual, but also those of his fellow citizens. 
A study of these choices reveals the values on which they are based. It was 
upon these considerations that the unit “Making Choices” was planned for 
eighth-grade English classes in the South Bend Junior High schools. The 
unit is designed to give pupils an opportunity to study the factors and out- 
comes involved in wise and in unwise choices. It provides patterns for boys 
and girls to follow in making decisions. Through the reading activities 
pupils become acquainted with appropriate models. 

Pupils are introduced to the unit either through a story involving a 
choice, or by an open question which evokes a response involving a choice 
of values. From these responses the teacher gleans insights into the think- 
ing and needs of the class. Pupils are asked to list the choices they have to 
make during the course of one day. These responses usually fall into four 
categories. The first contains choices having to do with food, clothing, time 
to get up, and ways to come to school. Pupils recognize these as relatively 
insignificant inasmuch as they have no important outcomes. Such choices 
are usually made unconsciously or out of habit. The second category con- 
cerns leisure-time activities, home work, spending of allowance, and making 
of friends. Pupils feel that these items require more thought because of their 
satisfactory or unpleasant consequences. A third category also concerns 
pupils very much because choices in this area have to do with selection of 
subjects for high school and future educational plans. (A language arts 
unit, “Looking Toward High School,” is especially designed to help eighth- 
grade pupils plan for high school.) The fourth category contains those 
choices which involve moral values. The following are some typical prob- 


* Teacher, Thomas Jefferson School, South Bend, Indiana. 
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lems presented by pupils for discussion: Whether or not to cheat on a test 
in order to make a good grade? Whether to follow the crowd or to be honest, 
and as a result lose out with the “gang’’? Whether to turn in an article of 
value that has been found or to keep it? Whether to tell on a friend who has 
done something wrong? Whether to volunteer for something that you 
don’t have time for just because every one else is doing it? Whether to snub 
or befriend a new pupil? Whether to admit guilt and probably be punished 
or risk the chance of not being caught? These questions may be discussed 
at this point or they may be used later as topics for panel discussions or skits 
after the pupils have had more experience in problem-solving methods. 

Teacher and pupils plan together what they need to understand about 
the problems involved in making choices so that decisions may be more 
easily and wisely made. The understandings which are to be acquired in the 
study of the unit are developed through a planned sequence of activities. In 
one of the early activities pupils are asked to write on “The Most Important 
Choice I Ever Made.’ They tell how they were influenced in making the 
choice they did. These papers have no identification. They are read aloud 
by the teacher. Factors influencing decisions are noted by the class. The 
teacher tries to help pupils see that many times we act on impulse or from 
habit, choosing what we believe to be most important at the time, when 
we should consciously exercise a careful choice. 

The second step in the unit is a broadening out from the individual’s ex- 
perience to that of other people. The pupil begins with the people he knows. 
Through interviews with parents, other adults, or his peers he tries to learn 
how others make decisions. In the discussion of these interviews, pupils 
discover that every person is confronted with the constant necessity for 
making choices. They learn also that there are a number of differences 
between the methods adults use and those used by young people. The teacher 
tries to help pupils see that making careful choices entails self-discipline as 
a means of growth. In other activities pupils read magazines and news- 
papers for incidents in which choices are involved. They discuss the prob- 
lems and the outcomes. Pupils list reasons for their own indecisions. These 
are some typical items: uncertainty of what is really right; fear of ridicule 
or losing friends by not following the crowd; insufficient information about 
the situation ; lack of confidence in one’s ability to make decisions ; lack of 
past experience in making decisions ; conflict between two loyalties ; fear of 
consequences. Pupils write a short account of a choice that had an unfor- 
tunate result and a similar account of a choice that had a happy result. The 
class pools the information for a problem worksheet which will be used in 
the next phase of the unit. 

The third step in developing understandings emphasizes ways in which 
choices affect more than the individual. Each member of the class keeps a 
problem worksheet with a listing of problems, possible solutions, probable 
consequences, decisions, and evaluation in terms of outcomes. Pupils are 
given bibliographies from which they select library books on their reading 
level in order to find illustrations from literature and history in which char- 
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acters had to make decisions that affected many people. In the discussion 
of these books the emphasis is not so much on plot as it is on the reasons why 
a character decided as he did and what the outcomes were. Some questions 
used are: What did the character consider of highest value? How did his 
choices affect other people? How was his status in the group affected by his 
ability to make choices? Reports are given either in written form or orally 
by individuals or by panels of students who have read the same book. Dram- 
atizations of incidents in the lives of characters from the Bible, literature, 
or history are presented by groups for the class. 

Consideration is next given to the results of unwise choices. Pupils list 
some of the outcomes resulting from careless or unwise choices. Examples 
of these are: hurt to one’s self, guilty conscience, unhappiness, failure, loss 
of friends, loss of self-respect, ruin of reputation, punishment, unhappiness 
to others, failure of the group. Through discussion and analysis of prob- 
lems, the teachers emphasize the understanding that mental and physical 
health are closely related to ethical attitudes and conduct. Problems pre- 
sented earlier in the unit are reconsidered, and pupils go through the steps 
they have learned to take in making a choice concerning one of these prob- 
lems. The unit suggests seven steps for making wise decisions: 1) Describ- 
ing the situation and identifying some of the most promising ways by which 
the problem may be solved; 2) accepting the fact that there is a way of 
meeting every problem; 3) being critical of “first ideas ;” 4) securing more 
information and searching for new alternatives ; 5) considering and weigh- 
ing the consequences of each proposed solution in terms of feelings and 
outcomes ; 6) making a decision in favor of one course of action and doing 
your best in it; 7) evaluating the decision so that you may learn from the 
experience. Panels of four or five pupils may be assigned different prob- 
lems for analysis. The class may then criticize both the method and the 
decisions, or may suggest alternatives. 

Culminating activities vary according to the group. A special issue of 
a school paper, editorials for a school paper, or skits may be used to illustrate 
information gained from study of the unit. Pupils in one class wrote short 
anecdotes based on characters who had difficult choices to make. Reasons 
for their decisions and the outcomes were described. An evaluation is also 
made of changed attitudes and feelings. These statements reflect the think- 
ing of some pupils: Popular choices are not always the wise ones; the 
“Golden Rule” is still a good “measuring stick” for conduct; we cannot 
hurt others without hurting ourselves ; books furnish us many examples of 
characters who have been faced with serious problems to solve. Among the 
factors given by pupils as those which had influenced them in the making of 
choices were: spiritual beliefs, observation, examples of parents, past ex- 
perience, common sense, friends, teachers, newspapers, books, TV, radio, 
and comics. The Bible and conscience appeared most frequently on their 
lists. 

Teachers who have used the unit feel that their students have made 
growth in solving problems, but to measure change in attitudes is extremely 
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difficult. There is satisfaction in knowing that some pupils have been given 
guidance in solving personal problems. Such help may make the difference 
between a happy, well-adjusted individual and a mentally disturbed person. 
There are disappointments also. Some students admit quite frankly that 
they know what they ought to do and what they wish they could do, but 
they lack either the courage or the conviction to make the wise choice. Some 
students continue to drift, counting on luck or “‘personality” to solve their 
problems. Teachers who use this unit may never know the real value of 
their efforts, but the unit “Making Choices” is one way in which the schools 
of South Bend are trying to meet the needs of children in our present com- 
plex society. 





CERTIFICATION OF GUIDANCE WORKERS 


The number of states having certification for school guidance workers has increased 40 - 
percent in two years, according to Royce E. Brewster, specialist for guidance practices, U.S. : 


Office of Education. 

Twenty-seven states had certification in 1955, thirty-two in 1956, and forty-one in 1957. 
In thirty-four states, certification is mandatory and in seven, optional. 

Specific requirements for counselor certificates are outlined in a new Office of Educa- 
tion publication, “Guidance Workers Certification Requirements,” by Brewster. Most states 
require a state teaching license and a master’s degree, or equivalent, in guidance training. 
About half of the states prescribe at least one year of experience in an occupation other than 
teaching. 

All states and territories (except Guam) now have an official responsible for guidance 
programs, Brewster said. Twenty years ago, only New York State assigned a person to 
that duty. 

The bulletin lists, for the first time, certification requirements for school psychologists. 
Twelve states are included. 

Copies of this publication of the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 25 cents. 


HELP FOR GIFTED CHILDREN NOT RESPONSIBILITY 
OF SCHOOLS ALONE 


An American space satellite or “a still larger accomplishment” might have been achieved 
by our own gifted persons, had their talent been identified early. 

That is the comment of educator Paul Witty, professor of education and director of the 
psychoeducational clinic of Northwestern University, writing in the December issue of the 
National Parent-Teacher, official publication of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Johnny may be a bright little boy, Witty points, “but it is important for him to have 
challenging and interesting work to do at school and at home.”’ According to the educator, 
“Much young talent withers because the home-school-community climate blights rather 
than nourishes it.” 

Witty emphasizes that the school is not the only agency that can help the gifted child 
develop his potentialities. ““Any community,” he declares, “can do something for its talented 
Johnnys and Marys—if it recognizes the need and is determined to deal as fairly with its 
gifted children as with all others. In various communities, programs to foster children’s 
special talents and abilities are sponsored by art and children’s museums, libraries, recreation 
councils, and civic and youth organizations.” Witty also cites a summer program under- 
taken by the Jackson Memorial Laboratory at Bar Harbor, Maine, where a group of pre- 
college students was invited to work with its research scientists. 

Parents, too, can encourage gifted children by providing varied experiences for the 
exercise of talents which we cannot afford to waste, “for the sake both of the individual who 
has it and of our society, which needs it.” 
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Choosing Values in the Secondary Schools 


By HELEN LODGE* 


Anyone listening to the diverse responses of teen-agers in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in the televised interviews concerned with the school integration 
problem, must have wondered how these boys and girls came to perceive so 
differently the nature of the problem of integration, and how it affected 
them. Behind those youth who saw the problem as one having many dimen- 
sions were there teachers or school experiences that helped them to think 
in this fashion? Teachers, school administrators, and psychologists, who 
may differ widely in frame of reference, have long been concerned with 
adolescence as a period when an increasingly realistic appraisal of the self 
meshes in with the cultural values and expectations held by the immediate 
community of which the adolescent is a member, and the larger American 
culture, in which we are all participants. We are vitally concerned with 
influencing this meshing-in process ; we wish to give whatever guidance we 
can so that the individual selects those values and expectations which will 
make for self-respect and consideration for others within the over-all frame- 
work of American democracy. 

The field of character education, as it used to be called, or education for 
self-realization and social competence, as it is more likely to be designated 
today, is one where we have more psychological research and sometimes, as 
a result, more insight into the process of “coming of age” intellectually, 
socially, and morally than we have ever had previously. Concurrently, we 
are learning from the field of personality theory that with changes in the 
self-concept come changes in behavior. This is not to say that conditions 
bringing about such changes have yet been accounted for. However, the 
function of teachers in influencing adolescents can be more clearly seen. 
Paradoxically, however, less certainty exists as to which values from the 
larger culture young people will acquire or even whether they will acquire 
any coherent pattern of values which give meaning and direction to their 
lives, so greatly have the conflicts and maladjustments within the American 
culture complicated the growing-up process. 

One way of tracing this meshing-in process is to examine the adolescent’s 
report of the adult he would like to become and the expectations he holds for 
himself. Interest in the reports which adolescents have thus given of them- 
selves goes back in research literature to 1897, and continues to the present. 
Probably the most extensive work done to refine a suitable instrument, to 
set up suitable controls, and to assess results has been done by Havighurst 
and associates, who, after experimentation, devised the composition ‘‘The 
Person I Would Like to be Like” with directions for administering the 
essay so as to get at age, character, appearance, occupation, and recreations 


* Assistant Professor, Los Angeles State College. 
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of the ideal person. Havighurst reports extensive use of the essay in a 
variety of communities, social groups, and age groups. The writer’s re- 
search involved the use of this instrument with eighth graders in two small 
towns in northern California. The implications for secondary education 
from this research dealing with adolescents’ self reports of the ideal self 
are many. The most important would seem to be these: 

1. Learning values is not the unique province of any area in the curricu- 
lum. The influence of real people, particularly successful young adults 
known to the adolescent and visible to him in his immediate environment, is 
apparent again and again in the compositions. The home economics teacher, 
the physical education teacher, and the English teacher are mentioned, as 
well as the orthodontist, the service club representative working with a 
group of teen-agers, or the young neighbors who secure a baby sitter on 
week ends. 

Through the process of identification with these significant adults whom 
he has selected, the young adolescent is working through the problems of 
finding a satisfying role in future relationships which he projects for him- 
self. Surely this means that any teacher who accepts himself, respects boys 
and girls and accepts them as they are, and provides an active learning situa- 
tion has much to offer adolescents in finding and realizing their intellectual 
and social potentialities. 

2. There are significant differences in choices of adults among socio- 
economic groups. Children from families of lower socio-economic status 
name a higher proportion of “glamorous” persons, eg. movie stars, comic 
book characters, than do children of higher socio-economic status. The 
opportunity to identify with successful, happy young adults personally 
known to the adolescent should, of course, be granted to all children. This 
problem, is, of course, only partly a school problem. 

3. The young adolescent’s ideal self is likely to be a composite. In early 
adolescence most boys and girls are already abstracting physical and social 
attributes, and reintegrating them into ideal images. Depending on the 
values already incorporated into the self, the young adolescent will select 
attributes and interpret the action of the model selected. Thus one boy may 
see in Lou Gehrig the willingness to sacrifice his own well-being for the 
welfare of the team. He may sense something of the warmth and friend- 
liness as well as the lifelong integrity of the man. Another boy may per- 
ceive only the tremendous physique and the will and drive which kept Gehrig 
a top-drawer big league ball player for so long. Teachers thus need to be 
cautious about making certain models available to adolescents, and thinking 
that certain learnings which approximate the teacher’s own value system, 
take place. 

4. Figures from the larger culture are often mentioned in the com- 
posites. Sometimes they are adults from the crucial areas of politics, the 
military, and science. More often, particularly for young adolescents, they 
are froma world which adolescents have seemingly drawn and described for 
themselves. The teacher who would guide the adolescent must live partly in 
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the adolescent’s world, peopled as it is by sports figures, movie stars, racing 
car enthusiasts, young singing stars, and TV heroes and heroines. This, 
in addition to the other worlds in which teachers are expected to live! 

5. Many of these boys and girls in follow-up interviews, mentioned a 
liking for reading and discussed reading as constituting a source of the ideal 
selves reported, although only occasionally are figures from biography or 
fiction mentioned in the compositions. Since their endorsement of reading 
was qualified, for the most part, in terms of their own interests, it would 
seem that this is a time when teachers, without forgetting the leading part 
that real experience and real people play in this area, could use reading to 
help boys and girls expand horizons, particularly vocational horizons. This 
is an area that most of these young adolescents are exploring with a strong 
undertone of realism. Many youngsters who had chosen “glamorous” oc- 
cupations or one of the professions in the essays revealed during the in- 
terview that a second, lower-level choice of a related occupation also ex- 
isted. Thus a boy who wished to become a jet pilot would indicate that if 
he did not have the qualifications for this job, he would like to become an 
airplane mechanic, an occupation for which he felt he had the necessary 
aptitude. Fiction and biography furnished many of these boys and girls 
with escape as well as with some opportunity for realistic self-appraisal. 
Teachers who deal with the occupations unit so often taught in junior high 
school might well bolster the content of the unit with some of the good 
biographies and some of the better fiction written for adolescents which en- 
ables them to see an occupation as part of a generalized pattern of life. Here 
the “blue-collar” occupations could be granted their rightful dignity as 
teachers help youngsters to accept themselves and their abilities. 

6. Early adolescence is likely to be a period when many individuals are 
“self-bound” in a number of crucial areas. Tremendous concern with the 
physical aspects of the self, what it means, and what influence or even con- 
trol it may exert over one’s future is of foremost concern for many ado- 
lescents. Many of the character traits that they are able to verbalize—being 
happy. cheerful, easy to get along with—are concerned with acceptance, 
with aspects of what has been termed the “marketable” personality. All this 
would seem to indicate that we cannot expect most young adolescents to 
achieve completely a satisfying and coherent code of values at a period when 
there are such strong counter drives towards conformity in dress and be- 
havior, and when the sanctions applied for nonconformity seem stronger 
than at any other time in life. This writer feels that the strength of these 
pressures upon the young adolescent is not generally taken sufficiently into 
account by writers in the field of adolescence and by teachers. Good pacing 
by the teacher would seem to indicate that only when an adolescent has 
achieved self-acceptance at this level is he ready to incorporate into his value 
system values and attributes which, in their specific implications, seem to 
threaten his social acceptance. 

7. The character traits about which the young adolescent can verbalize 
are a group of related traits centered about honesty and trustworthiness. 
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To achieve growth here, he needs an opportunity to look at a problem and 
discuss a number of ways in which it might be resolved, and the consequences 
of each alternative upon the human beings involved. Learning thus to sub- 
stitute analysis for labeling or judging equips the adolescent to become 
analytical about his own behavior and that of others—in the last analysis, 
one of the most important goals we hold in education. 

The choices adolescents make depend upon the perceptions they are able 
to bring to bear in areas where they must make decisions and the definitions 
they are able to give toa problem. These perceptions and definitions are, in 
turn, the products of dealing with significant adults, the kind of emotional 
ties they have had with these adults, and the direction such adults have been 
able to give them in taking account of the meaning and implications of life 
problems. The fact that even in early adolescence most adolescents can 
abstract in selecting the adults they would like to resemble would seem to 
indicate that teachers should examine closely the reasons adolescents give 
for traits and models selected in order to get at what these pupils perceive 
and define. Teachers would do well to help adolescents become more aware 
of the many-sidedness of problems, the consequences of choices made, and 
the implications and significance of models chosen. Equipping adolescents 
to be analytical—by using either real or vicarious experience—is a clear and 
sound emphasis for the teacher who wishes to influence the value systems 
of adolescents who live in a culture which forces choices. 
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Education for Wise Choice 
By ROBERT F. HOGAN* 





Part I 


Between turning someone loose and making him free there is a crucial 
difference. In the first case, an administrative decision is made simply to 
remove controls over someone, while in the second case the person is brought 
through a process which is intended to change him. Another dimension of 
this difference lies in the much greater difficulty encountered in the process 
of guiding a person toward liberty. 

Though we may at every age object to restraint, we do not instinctively 
like freedom, since one of its most fundamental characteristics is self- 
restraint. Genuine independence makes constant demands—the achieve- 
ment of independence does not occur naturally. Nor does it grow out of 
the simple trial-and-error experiences in the average person’s life. It must 
be educated for. Who starts the educational process is not nearly so im- 
portant as that it be started by someone. Nor is it sound to argue that teach- 
ers can not carry on a program of education for freedom since we have not 
all arrived at a mature and complete acceptance of the responsibilities of 
freedom. If we were to suspend all religious activities until we found the 
perfect leaders, churches would soon close ; if we were to suspend all medical 
activity until we found perfect doctors, the death rate would rise alarmingly. 
Perfect mastery may well be an idealistic goal of instruction ; happily it has 
never been a prerequisite to teaching. 

Crucial to the idea of freedom is the matter of wise choice, or intelligent 
decision. In a free society we invariably face choices. The measure of how 
well we have accepted the responsibility of freedom is in the extent to which 
we make wise choices, and then accept the responsibility for their conse- 
quences. If it is necessary to educate people for freedom, it is also necessary 
to educate them for wise choice. 


Part II 

If education for wise choice is indispensable in this society and if the 
schools are to play a vital role in this education, the first question that arises 
is what contribution to this growth can be made in the classroom. The first 
thing that can be done is to establish a climate beneficial for the growth we 
seek, a climate which is both permissive and directed. If this seems to bea 
contradiction, it is related to the larger apparent contradiction—the con- 
currence of freedom and restraint in real independence. The permissive- 
ness is based primarily on the fact that the classroom can provide the student 
with the opportunity to evaluate past choices or examine present ones with- 
out the inhibitive effect of threats, coercion, or “obligations” which might 
exist in other settings. The direction which exists is one which establishes 


* Supervisor of Secondary Education, University of California, Berkeley. 
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a sequence to the experiences, from impersonal to personal ; to the ideas, 
from simple to complex ; and to some of the actual choices with which the 
student is faced. It leads, also, to students assuming some measures of self- 
direction in the program. 

Another kind of contribution which can be made in the classroom is in 
the instructional program. Through such procedures as assigned and guided 
reading, discussion, and composition, some significant confusions can be 
clarified, and some important underlying principles and understandings can 
be developed. Among confusions typical for adolescents is the one that 
grows out of a failure to distinguish between freedom and license, between 
free choice and indiscriminate choice. Another common confusion lies in 
the use to which advisers are put—some pupils get advice so that the de- 
cisions they make for themselves are better ones, some encourage others to 
make decisions for them. The difference is that between getting good ad- 
vice and transferring the responsibility for choice. 

Conversely, among the important principles and understandings to be 
developed is a concept of freedom and its pitfalls. A student ought to under- 
stand that he is free to develop himself to the utmost, to achieve the highest 
peaks of which he is capable, not free to do anything he wants. He ought to 
understand, too, that freedom is lost both by failure of its exercise, and by 
injudicious use. This latter point can be understood only too well by the 
example of the indiscriminate spender who loses his economic freedom. We 
are, in a sense, “free” to take arsenic—but just once. 

A second understanding that adolescents need is an operational concept 
of the process of choosing. They ought to comprehend first the types of 
choices people can make !—spur-of-the-moment choices based on whim, 
choices based on custom, choices based on authority, choices based on a re- 
liance on precepts or maxims, choices based on reference to general prin- 
ciples, and choices based on reason, that is, choices in which we analyze the 
problem and choose between alternatives in accordance with preferred ob- 
jectives. They ought to be familiar with the following steps of rational 
choice as well: (1) identify the problem and clarify the issues; (2) clarify 
goals and objectives; (3) find promising alternatives; (4) analyze alterna- 
tives in terms of their predictable consequences ; (5) evaluate alternatives in 
relation to desired objectives." 

Still another important understanding is that it is essential to determine 
the relative importance of any given choice. To choose a career as one 
selects a Saturday night motion picture is dangerous. To choose a motion 
picture with all of the care and anguish which goes into selecting a career 
would be ridiculous. Youth ought to understand too, that some problems 
that seem to involve choice have no satisfactory solution, since no matter 
what choice we make, we will be unhappy. When a dentist says, “Which one 
shall we pull today?” little choice is involved. 


Robert D. Calkins, “The Administrative Age,” an address at Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, May 18, 1956. See Mr. Calkin’s article in this symposium. 
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A fifth understanding which youth ought to gain is that the choice itself 
is not the end. We seldom actually cross a Rubicon. More often than not, 
the choice itself is but a first step and the outcome still depends on how we 
follow it up. If one has the ability and the money and he chooses to study 
medicine, this is just the beginning; it is not the end. A sigh of relief and 
satisfaction upon arriving at such a choice would be rather premature. 

In the climate established in the classroom and in the concepts and un- 
derstandings which constitute the objectives of instruction, the classroom 
process can aid student growth toward wise choice. Indeed, there are 
reasons for arguing that the school is in a unique position to contribute to 
this growth. First, there is the continually increasing body of research on 
which the teacher can draw for tested procedures and sound principles.’ 
Second, the training of teachers is more and more concerned with the prin- 
ciples of child growth, learning, and mental hygiene, each vital to this kind 
of education. Third, the teacher has—or should have—no personal emo- 
tional involvement with the child. The child does not represent a means 
for vicarious enjoyment of achievements which one has not attained him- 
self, a factor often strong in parent-child relationships. Such a situation in- 
evitably inhibits education for wise choice since so many apparent choices 
are predetermined for the child. Fourth, the well-conducted classroom pre- 
sents the child with an opportunity to discuss present and past choices with 
peers and adults who are often not directly involved, who have no personal 
stake in the outcome of a choice. Lastly, the schools have a continuous con- 
tact with the child, an opportunity for control over both scope and sequence. 


Part II] 


If education is a prerequisite for making wise choices, and if the schools 
have an integral role in developing youngsters in this direction, there re- 
mains this question—how do we do it? What procedures can the classroom 
teacher use to foster such growth? This article will now present illustrative 
descriptions of what might be the program for the ninth year of school, a 
level which permits consideration of either junior or senior high school. 

As stated above, the first step is to establish the kind of permissiveness 
which will permit and encourage self-examination and mutual consideration 
of common problems in a setting free from paralyzing tensions, a permis- 
siveness which places the teacher in the role of counselor and resource per- 
son, who can help shed light, but who is not the “master” or the judge. This 
climate is not different in kind from the climate which prevails in many good 
classrooms concerned with totally different kinds of instruction. The differ- 
ence is that the permissiveness which often supports instruction in fractions 
or punctuation is indispensable for the growth sought here. It develops from 
the teacher’s genuine respect for adolescents and the students’ awareness of 
this respect. It grows, too, out of a history of lessons based on pupils’ needs 
or related to their interests, out of a history of discussions in which total par- 


2 In this symposium see, for example, the article by Dr. Helen Lodge. 
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ticipation was sought and welcomed, out of a history of activities in which 
errors were sought and studied, not forbidden. 

As part of the instructional program itself, one might begin by selecting 
materials and encouraging students to find materials which would lead to an 
exploration of choices made by others. This might be part of a unit on vo- 
cations in social studies or biography in English. It might include longer 
works, such as the lives of men like Albert Schweitzer or Father Damien. It 
might start with shorter selections such as The Thread that Runs So True, 
by Jesse Stuart. The advantage of starting with works somewhat remote 
is that freedom from tension is easier to maintain, thus making it easier to 
establish some important principles and generalizations before students ex- 
amine their own choices. In addition, the discussions held here would do 
much to establish the kind of climate conducive to the free exchange of ideas 
so essential later on. 

Another possible departure would be to study choice situations with 
which ninth-grade pupils are already familiar but in which they are not 
personally involved. Face a ninth-grade boy with the following situation 
and he will almost invariably demonstrate many of the principles we would 
want him to bring to bear in other choice-making situations: It is the last 
half of the ninth inning. The score is tied. The winning run is on first 
base. The right-handed pitcher faces a left-handed batter, with the opposing 
pitcher, a right-handed batter, coming up next. Does the pitcher walk the 
first man deliberately to get at the next batter and try for a double play, or 
does he pitch to him? Does the manager of the team at bat instruct the batter 
to bunt and sacrifice, or does he instruct him to try for a hit? If his man is 
walked, does the manager send in a substitute for the right-handed hitting 
pitcher who has been doing excellent work on the mound? 

A situation like this one is loaded with choice-making situations for 
athletic-minded ninth-grade boys. It would provide fertile ground for dis- 
cussing the nature of the choice process itself, in addition to giving an op- 
portunity for making choices. A series of such situations, selected with a 
class in mind, could be one way to initiate the study of making choices. 

As a second step, the students might be asked to question adult friends 
or relatives about choices they have had to make, with a view toward un- 
covering the considerations involved and the steps which had to be taken. 
It might be an isolated incident such as buying a car or a complex process 
like establishing a budget. A group of students or the whole class might in- 
terview a dean or vice-principal to gain some productive insights into an 
occupation based largely on a succession of intelligent decisions and wise 
choices and the periodic examination of mistakes. 

By now students should be ready to examine choices they have already 
made. Again, it would be well to steer away—at the outset, at least—from 
emotion-packed situations. Still, a range of composition topics such as ‘A 
Choice | Am Proud Of,” “A Decision That Embarrassed Me,” or “If I 
Had it To Do Over Again” would not be intrinsically threatening and would 
be a logical step toward the basic objective—that of leading students to ex- 
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amine choices they are currently asked to make or will soon have to make. 
The purpose of the compositions would be to examine common mistakes 
and oversights and to draw from the discussion some general principles and 
understandings. 

At this point the students and teacher might well pause and consider the 
choice-making process itself. Using the background of material the stu- 
dents have shared—reading, interviews, studies of themselves—they would 
find it profitable to summarize and integrate earlier discussions into an 
operational plan for making wise choices. This step is, in fact, a vital one 
in achieving the kind of transfer from an examination of various choice 
situations to an application of principles to future choice. Both as an in- 
teresting sidelight and as valuable instruction, time would be well spent on 
a discussion of certain elementary principles of clear thinking, principles for 
which most junior and senior high school students are now mature enough. 
Such elementary principles would include those involved in false either-or 
situations which seem to present only two alternatives when there are many, 
post hoc reasoning, etc. Making certain not to get sidetracked into a course 
in logic—which would have little meaning for many ninth-grade students— 
the teacher should limit consideration to understandable principles of clear 
thinking which relate directly to making choices. Some teachers might find 
helpful such movies as Make Your Own Decisions and Right or Wrong” 

Given the background procedures above, the students should now be 
ready, both in terms of their security in the classroom and the understand- 
ings they have gained, to examine the choices they now face. Among these 
choices which face virtually all ninth graders are choices regarding likely 
career areas (as opposed to specific occupations, which many of them are 
not yet ready to choose ) with attention given to the kind of preparation that 
will be appropriate and/or necessary, choices of companions and groups, 
choices of leisure-time activities, and choices concerned with spending 
money. 

In the ninth grade in many schools all students take a ninth-grade social 
studies course, English, and physical education; and therefore these are 
logically the courses which should assume the largest share in this education 
for decision making. Physical education can make some real contributions. 
Aside from the body-building program which receives major attention, there 
should be an exploratory program designed to acquaint students with the 
physical activities normally engaged in by adults, in addition to courses 
which stress team sports such as football, or sports involving special equip- 
ment such as track or gymnastics. The exploration should include both the 
student's increased awareness of the nature of these adult-type pastimes— 
tennis, golf, and handball for instance—and of the strengths and limitation 
of his own natural prowess in terms of these activities. 





The contributions made by English and social studies are more complex. 
Certainly English can pick up this same idea of leisure-time activities and 
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lead the students through an exploration of the more sedentary or seemingly 
more passive forms—books, magazines, television, motion pictures, and 
stage shows. With the body of literature at hand, English is a natural area 
for consideration of broad ethical principles and their relation to human 
behavior. | 

The testing program currently carried on in some ninth-grade social 
studies programs includes the Differential Aptitude Test and the Kuder 
Preference Record, or comparable instruments. In addition, the students 
have at the close of the eighth grade taken a battery of achievement tests 
and are aware of the results. With this body of information, as well as the 
examination and understanding of some of the less tangible factors such as 
personality and the study of occupations in terms of their requirements and 
prevalence, the students are provided with a background of information 
that places them in a logical position to come to some tentative conclusions 
about the type of career areas they should plan for and the kind of prepara- 
tion they should begin. 

Furthermore, the traditional content of social studies includes concepts 
and generalizations about family, school, and community responsibilities, 
political and economic commitments, and broader social relationships. And 
in all of these aspects of human relations one must eventually choose certain 
courses of action or decide simply to drift. 


Part IV 


Certainly what is suggested here is but a partial answer to the whole 
problem of educating youngsters for wise choice. Without support from 
the home, the results will be partial at best. And we don’t really understand 
—miuch less agree on—all the principles, understandings, and procedures 
involved. But it took medical science centuries to produce our modern won- 
der drugs. That mistakes were made in treatment of patients, that patients 
were lost who might have been saved had penicillin existed decades or cen- 
turies ago is regrettable, but perhaps inevitable. Had medical science taken 
no action till it had the total answer, the perfect cure, very few of us would 
be here. Education, like medicine, and like the students, cannot find the 
answers until it makes a feeble beginning and corrects its mistakes in prog- 
ress. 

In any case, no one will probably ever be able to make all of his choices 
wise ones in a civilization expanding at sucha rate. He will continue to make 
purchases based on the “facts” as presented by the advertising for the prod- 
uct. He will continue, too, at times to seek gratification of his desires with 
no view to ultimate consequences. Because we do seek pleasure, because 
there is a limit to the amount of information we can efficiently handle, be- 
cause factors of time and fatigue will inevitably prevent us from making 
every choice a wise one—because of all these things, we will never arrive at 
the perfect state in which all choices are wise. 

sut certainly we can offer some help by bringing our students to aware- 
ness of the importance of choice and an understanding of the process of 
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choice. We can help guide our students to make wiser decisions about some 
of the choices they now face or will soon face. Even more, we can help them 
to understand more clearly the nature of the choice-making process itself. 
If, as it seems, it will never be possible to make all choices wise ones, one of 
the most important decisions is where one must concentrate his efforts. 
Possibly this is the most crucial decision of all. Perhaps under our guidance, 
students will develop both the skills and the clear vision needed to decide 
which choices they can gamble with safely and which they must attend to 
carefully. 
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The Wisdom Behind the Decision: 
A Plan for the Senior High School 


By DOROTHY HOLMSTROM LEY* 


She loves me; she loves me not. 
She loves me; she loves me not. 

So runs an oft-quoted chant, but whether one is engaged in pulling 
petals from a daisy or plucking feathers from a chicken, the results will 
provide no reliable index to reality nor light the way to suitable courses of 
action. 

Perhaps not many people are obvious “‘petal-pullers,” but is not a 
thoughtful person surveying twentieth-century life justified in asking, 
“What is wrong with the standards by which many people make decisions ? 
Why do they make the choices they do? How do they arrive at those 
choices 7” 

That something is out of harmony is apparent. True, many people do 
have happy, satisfying lives; but it is also true that many who live here in 
America where freedom of choice is theirs, drift along paths which lead 
them to frustration or disillusionment. The ratio of alcoholics is higher in 
the United States than in any other country; crime, suicide, and divorce 
rates add further evidence of wasted lives. 

These events make newspaper copy, but they represent only one phase 
of the problem. The daily choices of Mr. Average Citizen are too common- 
place for headlines, but are not many of his choices also indicative of faulty 
values? Westerns, mysteries, and quiz shows make up his steady diet on 
TV. He spends more on gambling than on books, more on cigarettes than 
on church contributions, almost as much on liquor as he allows his govern- 
ment to spend on all of education. And does not the discerning observer see 
often on his face indications of inner strife which call to mind Thoreau’s 
phrase, “a life of quiet desperation” ? One prominent hospital in the East 
reports that four out of five patients suffer from conditions brought on in 
part by emotional stresses caused by poor adjustments to life and its de- 
cisions. 

Is there any way to help tomorrow's generation choose more wisely ? 
Whose task shall it be? The home? Yes, of course, but a parent can teach 
no more wisdom than he himself has. The church? Yes, but the church by 
the most optimistic estimate reaches only 60 percent of the population. Mass 
media—newspapers, radio, TV, and films? Yes, but are they ready to accept 
this responsibility as one of their prime concerns ? 


* Housewife, Wayne, Nebraska; formerly Supervisor of English, Laboratory School, 
Colorado State College, Greeley. 
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One powerful agency remains—the school. The school reaches all, and 
its influence is a continuing force during a child’s most impressionable years. 
Supposedly, the school has always had as a primary aim helping youth to 
achieve full, satisfying lives; but sometimes in the complex actions to ful- 
fill this goal, means are mistaken for ends. Schools can so easily become 
absorbed with instruction showing immediate, measurable results, especially 
when public controversies over education put the school on the defensive. 
Demonstrating to the public that a school has taught its students to know and 
to do is fairly simple; but, with present instruments of evaluation, measur- 
ing what part a school has played in helping its students to become better 
human beings is an impossible feat. However, to discard this greater goal 
for lesser aims is to support the false principle that value is derived in pro- 
portion to measurability. Solid information and training in basic or vo- 
cational skills provide students with necessary ways to earn a living; but 
they are means, not ends, in learning to create a happy personal life. 

In the last twenty-five years much progress has been made in educating 
for self-realization, but the school must continually reexamine its practices 
to make sure that the minutiae of means do not become the end in the class- 
room routine despite loftier aims which may be included in the course of 
study. The secondary school teacher in every subject matter area must guard 
against the human tendency to let the tangible outweigh the intangible, the 
measurable outweigh the immeasurable. It is the purpose of this article to 
reemphasize the school’s part in educating students to make genuine choices. 

In teaching students to make wise choices, one of the first steps is to help 
them become aware that choices exist, choices to be welcomed by each in- 
dividual. Here in America we have come closer, perhaps, than any other 
civilization to that age-old ideal of equality, each man’s guarantee to “‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” That guarantee is often casually 
accepted as a commonplace condition by those who are born to it, and it be- 
comes necessary to restore to a place of rightful importance the privilege of 
each person to make his own choices : 


‘So, then to every man his chance—to every man, regardless of his 
birth, his shining, golden opportunity—to every man the right to live, 
to work, to be himself, and to become whatever thing his manhood and 
his vision can combine to make him—this, seeker, is the promise of 
America.” 


ut awareness of choices and eagerness to accept the challenge of those 
choices are not enough. They will not insure the wisdom with which to make 
the best choice. Young people must be led to understand one of the stern 
laws of the universe, namely, that no one can escape the consequences of his 
own actions. Too many people remain always the child who leaves his foot- 
ball in the yard knowing that Mommy or Daddy will pick it up or, if it gets 
lost, buy him a new one. People carrying this attitude into adult life remain 


1“The Promise of America,” from You Can’t Go Home Again by Thomas Wolfe 
Harper and Brothers, 1940. 
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always indifferent to the importance of making discriminating choices, for 
if they happen to choose unwisely there will always be someone to blame and 
the hope that someone else—be it man, woman, or government—will come 
to the rescue. The low visibility of such a self-enclosed outlook can be dis- 
pelled. The school cannot accomplish the whole task, but it can do much. 
However, the school must avoid presenting principles without practice—or, 
perhaps worse—puting forth an indulgent hand at every critical moment to 
rescue students from the consequences of their own choices and character. 

An old proverb admonishes, ‘“Choose what you want and then be willing 
to pay for it.” Many childlike people understand only the first part of that 
proverb. Without considering the consequences of their choices, they grab 
at what they think they want, only to find their heart’s desire not worth the 
price which must be paid. Whether it is a tycoon who does not realize he 
must pay for his power or a teen-ager who does not count the cost of being 
a football hero, the result is the same: dissatisfied individuals who feel life 
has cheated them by collecting a price they had not planned to pay. 

Only when an individual accepts the consequence beyond the choice is he 
ready for decision, but even so, self-responsibility will not in itself guarantee 
wisdom of choice. A third factor remains, one which was expressed long 
ago in two words by Socrates when he counseled, “Know thyself.” Without 
an understanding of the wants and emotions of human beings an individual 
stands helpless, a blindfolded traveler who has no way of foreseeing the 
consequences of his choice and who therefore is unable to judge whether that 
choice is worth the cost. 

Many teachers realize their part in helping students to know themselves, 
but some remain unaware of this important objective. Their classes are 
able to diagram the plot of Silas Marner; but, through the novel, they have 
not helped their students discover for themselves that one cannot escape the 
consequences of character. In studying Julius Caesar, every student may be 
able to identify Lucius; but in analyzing the dilemma facing Brutus, stu- 
dents have not been encouraged to ponder the question, “Is one sometimes 
faced by a situation where any decision will seem to be wrong? Will that 
happen to me?” When discussing “The Sculptor’s Funeral,” the class may 
know the name of the sculptor; but they have not been challenged by sig- 
nificant questions: “What powerful force drove the townspeople of Sand 
City to carp against their famous son? What is the real tragedy in this study 
concerning man’s want to excel ?” 

Understanding human behavior, so necessary to human happiness, is 
too important to be left to incidental teaching. True, perhaps, Applied 
Psychology I cannot be added to an already crowded curriculum, but why 
should teachers not make use of the natural correlation existing between 
literature and wisdom about human motives ? 

Too often in the past, correlation of two subjects has meant an unfor- 
tunate combination in which the values of one subject are sacrificed in order 
to serve the purposes of the other. In a correlation of literature and psy- 
chology, however, both subjects can emerge stronger in coalition, for with 
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proper balance they give to each other a natural reinforcement. Such a study 
begins with man’s wants: his desire to live, to excel, to love, to believe, to 
be with people. It continues with his emotions—lve, anger, fear, wonder, 
elation, and dejection—and concludes with the maladjustments which may 
occur when wants go unsatisfied and emotions are thwarted. Truths about 
human behavior, which might seem like preaching if couched in ordinary 
language, grasp the imagination of young people when approached from 
the viewpoint of psychology. 

One text in applied psychology for high school students is John Geisel’s 
Personal Problems.* In that book can be found the very workable frame- 
work previously described for a combined unit of applied psychology and 
literature. For instance, in studying the need to love, students first read 
about that need from Personal Problems, noting carefully the various stages 
in the development of love—from the infant’s concentration on self through 
the gang stage, the romantic period, to social maturity which is character- 
ized by a desire to give rather than to receive. 

When a student makes the thrilling discovery that literature is life, 
focused and clarified, then a new vitality enters the classroom. Not only 
does a basis exist from which a true appreciation of literature as an art can 
grow ; but, in addition, a student will find in literature the revelation of all 
that is important to the human spirit. It is then that literature can become 
a valuable ally as he contemplates the myriad choices life places before him. 
As an adult he should be more able to look back and say, “I chose what I 
wanted and it’s been worth the price I paid.” 

To help young people learn to make wise choices, the school must give 
more than incidental attention to this goal. Direct instruction centered 
around this aim is desirable in units such as “Know Thyself Through Lit- 
erature.” Such direct teaching will provide principles, but those principles 
will become a vital force only if students are encouraged to apply them in 
guided situations. Through frequent opportunity for application will come 
the complete realization that wise choices rest upon more than luck or ruth- 
lessness or immediate satisfactions. Such a program demands much on the 
part of the teacher, for the wisdom of the past and the best thought of the 
present find their richest expression in teachers who are themselves mature 
and wise. Such teachers have, in their own lives, accepted the full meaning 
of “Choose what you want and then be willing to pay for it.” 


2 Geisel, John B., Personal Problems; Psychology Applied to Everyday Living (Boston: 
Houghton- Mifflin, 1949). 











Decision-Making in Administration 


By ROBERT D. CALKINS* 


The three main elements of administration are the formulation of goals, 
the choice of ways and means, and the direction of people in some group 
purpose. These activities may be considered as consisting mainly of two 
processes: the process of decision-making, and the process of execution or 
action. The former determines what is to be done and how, while the latter 
puts decision into action and oversees the process. 

In these remarks I shall stress the process of decision-making, for in 
modern administration it is the central activity, and in many ways the most 
crucial one. It is necessarily employed in determining ultimate objectives, 
in selecting goals to more ultimate ends, in the appraisal of present con- 
ditions and future prospects, and in choosing actions to be taken, and even 
in the manner of executing orders and of dealing with people. 

By so stressing decision-making, I do not mean to imply that this activity 
constitutes the whole of administration. Anyone familiar with the effort 
that goes into executive orders, communication, supervision, and other ex- 
ecutive functions will not pass all the honors to decision-making. Anyone 
who engages in as many ceremonies as administrators do will recognize that 
there is more to administration than decision-making. And yet any busy 
executive will wonder at times whether the other activities represent more 
than his rest periods from pressing problems demanding decision. Never- 
theless, at this time I shall stress the decision-making part of administration. 
I do this both because it well illustrates the difference between administra- 
tion and the social sciences, and because decision-making is the intellectual 
core of administration.’ 

The analysis of problems for decision is the chief intellectual activity in 
affairs and it is the activity toward which college training can perhaps make 
its greatest contribution. The skill to analyze administrative problems and 
to reach sound decisions is a substantial part of that nebulous thing called 
administrative competence. 

Nearly all surveys of the qualifications for executive positions mention 
such capacities as “the ability to think,” the “ability to solve problems,” 
“good judgment,” “business sense,” or “wisdom.” These qualifications 
when explored turn out to be skills associated with the process of decision- 
making. 

If we examine how administrative decisions are in fact reached, several 


* President, The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C. This article is an excerpt 
from a lecture by the author at Occidental College, May 18, 1956, on the William R. Staats 
Visiting Lectureship. 

1 One of the most original studies yet to appear is Herbert A. Simon, Administrative 
Behavior, Macmillan, 1947. 
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patterns will appear—some of them good and some of them questionable. 
For the most part, administrative decisions are those which determine what 
to do, how to do it, and when to do it. These are problems for the ad- 
ministrator because there are choices to be made as between different pos- 
sible courses of action. Where there are no choices there are no problems. 

Man has long since found a number of ways of choosing between alter- 
natives. The following may be mentioned briefly : 


First, decisions may be intuitive, impetuous, emotional, or frivolous. 
In this case a person may act without thought, or ponder a problem for 
a time and finally precipitate a decision by the flip of a coin, or in some 
equally frivolous manner. 

Second, decisions may be reached by reliance on custom or tradition, 
or rule of thumb. Here no analysis is made of the various alternatives 
and, indeed, few of the possible choices are considered. The fact that 
a type of problem has always been handled in a certain way is taken as 
an adequate basis for deciding that it should be handled in the same way 
in the instance at hand. 

Third, decisions may be based on authority. Here the administrator 
appeals to some higher authority to make the decision for him, or to 
furnish the basis for a decision. By referring a problem to the medicine 
man, the priest, or the expert, we appeal to authority for judgment. 

Fourth, decisions may be reached by reliance on precept or maxim. 
Everyone acquires a collection of precepts and maxims. The trouble 
with them is that they often conflict with one another, and there is no 
reliable way of knowing in a given situation which maxim to apply. The 
administrator who relies on such guidance must determine as best he 
can which precepts or maxims fit the circumstances. The task is often 
not simple. But we should not suppose that precepts and maxims are 
useless. The precept or maxim is a cleverly phrased bit of wisdom that 
has frequently been of great help to men of little learning as a guide 
in the choice of conduct. 

Fifth, decisions are reached by reference to general principles. Here 
the administrator must determine the principle which is applicable and 
find the course it specifies. 

Sixth, decisions may be based on rational choice in which the ad- 
ministrator tries to analyze a problem and to choose between alternatives 
in accordance with the preferred objectives. 


Men have used all of these methods in making decisions. They have 
followed custom and tradition, authority and dogma, precept and maxim, 
principle and rational analysis of the outcome to be expected. In retro- 
spect it appears that in the Middle Ages to a large degree men followed 
custom and authority. During the last century or so precept and maxim 
gained wide acceptance. The homely expressions of Benjamin Franklin 
and of others were helpful wisdom for the decisions and actions of the 
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settlers in this country. The formulation of principles has contributed to 
a more deliberate and rational approach to administrative problems. The 
most notable achievement has been the rise of rational analysis as the basis 
of choice. 

The process of rational decision-making consists of five general steps, 
which may be considered in sequence. First is the task of identifying the 
problem and clarifying the issues. Problems which cannot be identified and 
stated are problems which cannot be solved. By defining the issues to be 
decided the nature of the problem can be more clearly formulated. Second 
is the clarification of goals that will contribute to the ultimate objectives de- 
sired. Third is the creative task of finding promising alternatives that may 
attain the goals desired. Old methods and new ideas are major sources. 
Fourth is the task of analyzing the leading alternatives to determine their 
consequences. Finally is the task of appraising alternatives, of judging them 
by their consequences in relation to objectives, and of deciding on the course 
of action to be pursued. The last two steps are among the more important 
intellectual activities of decision-making. 

Any attempt to develop competence in these several steps will bring to 
light major difficulties. For example, how many alternatives should be 
explored? It is obviously impossible and a waste of time to pose all avail- 
able alternatives for consideration. For practical reasons, attention must be 
limited to a few of the more promising alternatives that seem most likely to 
meet the requirements. 

Next arises the difficulty of foreseeing consequences in a changing and 
uncertain world. There are those who argue that it is impossible to predict 
consequences because it is impossible to predict the future. To this proposi- 
tion no one can object. Yet it is perfectly clear that somehow the administra- 
tor must foresee the consequence at least vaguely, and moreover that the 
liuman race has been doing this sort of thing after a fashion for a good many 
centuries. If we examine what in fact is done, it will be found that we do 
not try to predict the actual course of affairs in precise detail, nor do we 
rely on any single prediction of this sort. Instead we pose probable and 
possible situations and with these as hypotheses we try to estimate what 
results would flow from a given course of action. For example, the auto- 
mobile companies must decide every year whether or not to make model 
changes sixteen to twenty-four months hence. This decision has to be made 
usually before the next two models have been tested in the market. The 
course of business, the acceptability of chosen designs, and a host of other 
conditions are unknown, and yet the estimates must be made and decisions 
must be reached. Man has ways of dealing with such uncertainties, and 
training in these techniques is important to the administrator. 

In these sketchy remarks I have tried to stress the analysis of alterna- 
tives as an important feature of skill in administration. I emphasize this 
type of analysis because so much of our education falls short as preparation 
for administration because it is predicted on an academic approach. It as- 
sumes that the administrator should be taught as a scientist is taught. But 
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the steps I have sketched differ from those which the scientist follows in 
conducting scientific research. 

The process of decision-making is broader than that of the scientist, 
whose objective is to understand and to explain. The scientist chooses the 
problem he will study. His purpose is to clarify and explain phenomena. He 
poses an hypothesis, he tests its validity, and exposes his findings to observ- 
ers for criticism and confirmation. 

The administrator has a more varied task. He must deal with problems 
as they arise and foresee them if he can. He operates in an uncontrolled 
environment. He must consider alternatives, judge consequences, and make 
decisions in the moving stream of events. Even his most precise predictions 
and most perfect judgment must be guarded with allowances for unfore- 
seen contingencies. Though he may have inadequate information he must 
nevertheless decide and act. The scientist seeks truth; the administrator 
effective action. The scientist strives for reasonable certainty ; the adminis- 
trator strives in great uncertainty for reasonable results. The scientist shuns 
the selection of goals ; the administrator chooses and organizes goals to serve 
an institutional purpose. The scientist aims to discover what is; the ad- 
ministrator strives to realize the possible. The scientist designs a strategy 
for discovery ; the administrator designs a strategy for action. 

When the administrator analyzes a problem for decision he goes well 
beyond the safe and reassuring paths of the scientist. To pose alternative 
courses of action he must imagine them or draw upon his knowledge for 
analogy. When he analyzes alternatives he must predict their consequences 
in an unpredictable future. Though the scientist assures him that this can- 
not be done, he does it nevertheless. He does not predict his results on a 
single forecast of future conditions. Instead, he anticipates probable results 
under likely conditions and flanks his estimates with others representing 
anticipated results under other contingencies. He tries out a proposal under 
various hypothetical conditions to see how it will work. The criteria by 
which he chooses one course rather than another are only partly given. In 
larger part they are designed to fit the circumstance. These criteria are: the 
purposes to be served, the cost limitations, the ethical considerations, and 
the implications for future action. All of these influence the final choice. 

Perhaps the greatest need in training for administration today is a more 
conscious effort to develop the powers of analysis for reaching decisions. 
The steps I have reviewed offer one approach. It is an approach which can 
be perfected with experience, can be reinforced with the use of case ma- 
terials, and can he employed in a wide variety of situations. The use of such 
an approach will undoubtedly reveal the necessity to expand our back- 
ground of knowledge as an aid in the exploration of consequences and 
objectives. But to reveal the need for more knowledge of this type should 
encourage operating organizations in business and government to cooperate 
more widely in making their experience available for scientific study. 
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